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The World Had Never 
Seen this Done Before 


The world saw a piece of shooting last Voluntown, Conn., and Paul Landrock of 
summer, fe like of which it had never Union Hill, N. J. Kaufman finished sec- 
seen befor - * t-r s' ot ‘‘possible’’ at 50 ond to Hubalek in the 50-yard off-hand 
yards—of" 77 match at St. Louis, and at the same shoot 


carried off two firsts. Landrock, with a 
score of 1203 x 1250 on a standard 25- 
yard gallery target having a half-inch cen- 
ter, did himself proud in the 50-Yard 
Hubalek, shooting U.S. .22 N. R. A.’s, Off-Hand Record Match during the Elec- 
made the record-breaking ‘‘possible’’ in the tion Day Matches held at Rosedale, Long 
50-Yard Off-Hand Match of the Central Island. 

Sharpshooters’ Tournament at St. Louis. 


Off-hand shooting seems to be a specialty Below is a partial record of what this trio 


not only with Hubalek but with two other Beerd:brxating tar sof. off-hand experts have done with U.S. 


.22.N. R. A. boosters—John Kaufman of = "K,.4) hand. .22 N. R. A. long-rifle cartridges: 


Arthur Hubai ‘ o! ©. > the shooter 
who covered bimsei. w . giory by ac- 
complishing this phenom sai feat. 


Central Sharpshooters’ Tournament 
ST. LOUIS—AUGUST 18-21, 1925 
50-Yard Off-Hand Match Perfect Off-Hand Target Match 
lst Arthur Hubalek Ist John Kaufman 
2nd John Kaufman 2nd Arthur Hubalek 


Twenty-shot group made by * Fifty-shot group made by 
John Kaufman, Champion Champion Off-Hané Target Match Paul Landrock, 50-yard Off- 
Off-Hand Match, Central Ist John Kaufman Hand Record Match, Rose- 
Sharpshooters’ Tournament. dale, Long Island. 


Election Day Matches 
ROSEDALE, LONG ISLAND 


50-Yard Off-Hand Record Match 
Ist Paul Landrock 1203 x 1250 - 


100-Yard Off-Hand Match 
*2nd John Kaufman 2212 x 2500 
*Winner of this match shot a large-caliber rifle. 
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The Annual Report 


OF THE 


Acting Secretary of the National Rifle Association of America 
For the Calendar Year Ending December 31, 1925 
TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


N individual annual membership increased from 15,173 to 
A 22,054; a life membership increased by two hundred and 
forty-five to a total of 1,500; an increase of 468 in the 
number of affiliated clubs, bringing the total up to 1,533; the pay- 
ment of accounts payable and commitments totaling $16,928.27, 
carried over from as far back as 1922; the successful weathering 
of a storm which it was freely predicted would “be the end of the 
National Rifle Association,” i. e., the physical separation of the 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice from the head- 
quarters of the National Rifle Association; and the addition of two 
thousand dollars to the savings account of the Association: This 
in brief, outlines the record for the year 1925. That this much 
has been accomplished in the face of obstacles existing during 
the first half of the year within the Association itself bodes well 
for the possibilities now lying ahead of the unified and reorgan- 
ized Association. 

The gratifying progress of the Association during the past 
year should not be credited to any one person or group. It was 
primarily and chiefly due to the establishment of cordial rela- 
tions between, and to harmonious action by, those who have been 
immediately responsible for the executive management of the af- 
fairs of the Association, that is, the members of the Executive 
Committee, the Acting President and the Acting Secretary. The 
two officials last named have established the practise of meeting 
daily for conferences at which all matters, other than those of 
mere routine, that require action are fully and freely discussed 
and decided upon. Before final action at any such conference is 
taken upon any subject of more than ordinary importance that 
subject is invariably submitted to the Executive Committee either 
at a session thereof or, in case of urgency, by individual letters 
or telegrams sent to all members of the Committee. 

There is now neither one-man nor clique dominance over 
any of the activities of the Association, and it is to be hoped that 
no such dominance will ever be permitted in the future. In this 
connection recent action by the Executive Committee is significant. 
Declaring the ownership of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN to be 
vested in the N. R. A.; that committee also declared that “the 
management of said magazine shall be subject to the supervision 
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and control of the Executive Committee and / or of the President 
or Acting President and the Secretary or Acting Secretary when 
the Executive Committee is not in session.” 

From the date of the inception, in August, 1924, of the investi- 
gation by the Inspector General’s Department of the Army into 
the conduct of the affairs of the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice and the relations of the Board with this Associa- 
tion, and until the final removal of the then Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation from the office of Executive Officer of the National Board, 
all work of a constructive nature was delayed or undertaken under 
a handicap of uncertainty. There then followed an investigation 
of the conduct, by its own Secretary, of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation. This resulted in that officer’s removal at the meeting 
of the Board of Directors on June 19. Naturally. the same con- 
dition of uncertainty existed during this entire period, so that 
work of a broad, constructive nature was practically out of the 
question until July. For the five months’ period from July 1 
to December 31, much has been accomplished, but even during 
that period there has existed the fact that the arrangements made 
for the conduct of the Association’s affairs during the remainder 
of 1925 were admittedly of the stop-gap type, and there has been 
the necessity of proceeding in short steps rather than on broad, 
constructive lines, in order that no program might be undertaken 
which would prove unacceptable or in any way embarrassing to 
the management elected to conduct the Association’s business dur- 
ing 1926. 

There has been the further necessity of going over such old 
records as were available, of investigating old open accounts, and 
of straightening out and bringing up to date the affairs of the As- 
sociation, this work including not only checking up matters with 
our creditors, but the general supervision of the legal proceedings 
decided on by the Executive Committee as a result of the actions 
of the former Secretary at the time of and following his removal 
from office. Work of this nature, while obviously quite distinct 
from the development of a general promotion program, has had 
to be done. It is completed now, with the exception of the legal 
phases, so that during 1926 the management will be relieved of 
the many bothersome details which have thrust themselves upon 








‘us during the past year, and it will be possible 
to devote much more time to the furtherance 
of our proper objective—the development of 
rifle practice among the citizens of this nation. 
Various details of the work undertaken during 
the year are discussed in the following para- 
graphs under their proper headings. 


Administration 

Following the removal of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
from the offices of the Association, a complete 
reorganization of personnel and methods be- 
came necessary. The details of the reorgani- 
zation are not of interest to the board. Suf- 
ficient to say that only three clerks were added 
to the N. R. A. payroll, although the services 
of thirteen National-Board clerks were lost to 
us. The work is being done promptly and 
in a manner calculated to win the confidence 
of the civilians who constitute the principal 
element in our organization. As an example, 
on December 31 every membership card for 
applications received up to that date was in 
the mails. In past years these cards have ordi- 
narily been delayed from two to three weeks 
at this time of the year. Such condition has 
been made possible only by the creation of the 
highest morale and greatest loyalty to the As- 
sociation among all the employees of the office 
and by the elimination of unnecessary opera- 
tions and lost motion as quickly as weaknesses 
have appeared. 

The offices of the Association, which have 
been scattered over three floors of the Wood- 
ward Building, have been consolidated on one 
floor, and the Supply Base, formerly occupy- 
ing space in the building owned by the then 
Secretary in Northeast Washington, has been 
moved into the basement of the Woodward 
building. These changes, in addition to effect- 
ing a very great saving in lost motion on the 
part of employees going about their daily du- 
ties, will effect a saving of $2,880 per year in 
rent. 

Printed matter going into many details im- 
possible to give in the ordinary typewritten 
letter has been prepared. It furnishes sub- 
stantially all necessary information concern- 
ing club organization and individual member- 
ship. Incorporated as a part of a four-page 
letterhead, this printed material has resulted 
in a decided improvement in the returns from 
inquiries received regarding the organization 
of clubs and the advisability of affiliating with 
the Association individually. 

The loss of the postal frank, with the re- 
sultant increase in postage bills, has been met 
by consolidated mailings whenever possible, 
and by the use of envelope stuffers which carry 
a timely message and at the same time enab!e 
us to get full value for postage expended. 
The value of such stuffers has been indicated 
by one of the enclosures used, which stuffer 
alone resulted in 160 life memberships prior to 
December 31. 

Considerable justifiable complaint has been 
made by members and clubs in the past rela- 
tive to the late mailing of the Postal Match 
Programs. The Program of Spring and 
Summer competitions has already been turned 
over to the printer and will be ready for mail- 
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ing by February 15. Inasmuch as_ the 
matches do not open until May, another source 
of complaint has here been eliminated. 


Promotion and Expansion Work 

Of course, every letter written and every 
other piece of work done by the Secretary’s 
office must be considered in the light of its 
effect on our promotion work. All employees 
have been so instructed and have conscien- 
tiously worked with this thought in mind. 
The growth of the Association is very largely 
dependent on the enthusiasm that can be cre- 
ated among present members of it. Lacking 
any national advertising appropriation, the 
majority of our prospects must be discovered 
and followed up by our members. The devel- 
opment of the required enthusiasm and good- 
will entirely by mail requires the closest at- 
tention to details of correspondence as well 
as the preparation and frequent mailing of cir- 
culars, broadsides and pamphlets. The mem- 
bership figures, both c!ub and annual, quoted 
in the first paragraph of this report show the 
success of your efforts along these lines. 

One of the most important projects of the 
year has been the work done among the bank- 
ers in a half-dozen States. The first thought 
of the bankers’ associations when they or- 
ganize the so-called ‘Vigilance Committees” 
for the protection of their banks, is to enroll 
the vigilantes as individual annual members 
of the Association, in order that the necessary 
arms and ammunition may be purchased. Our 
task has been to impress on the bankers the 
absolute necessity for the adoption of a con- 
structive program of marksmanship training 
which will interest the vigilantes in the subject 
of the proper handling and care of the weapons 
with which the bankers have armed them. The 
logical first step in this direction is the or- 
ganization of local rifle clubs. Real progress 
is now being made in this direction through- 
out the States where the bank vigilantes are 
operating. The organization of such clubs 
not only will result in the development of 
greater skill with the rifle and pistol among 
the vigilantes, but it will keep us in direct 
contact with these groups of carefully selected 
citizens, many of whom would otherwise drop 
out of sight after their first or second year’s 
annual membership had expired. 

The police departments have come in for a 
full share of attention. Regular mailings of 
programs and letters have been made to police 
chiefs or commissioners in the leading two 
hundred cities of the country. We have en- 
deavored to indicate our understanding of the 
situation which confronts the police officer. 
Underpaid, and in many cases required to buy 
his own weapon and ammunition, he is unab‘e 
to see his way clear to the purchase of the ad- 
ditional quantities of ammunition that would 
be required for proper practise. The police 
departments themselves, with limited funds 
available, do not feel free to go to the expense 
of purchasing appropriate qualification insig- 
nia, and, lacking experience, cannot lay out 
constructive programs. We believe that, 
largely because of the sympathetic attitude 
which has been taken in direct opposition to 
the familiar cry that the police do not want to 


learn how to shoot, marked progress is being 
made at last in the direction of the organiza- 
tion of the police into rifle and revolver shoot- 
ing clubs. Municipal, State and industrial po- 
lice organizations have affiliated with us either 
as clubs or -by groups of individual members, 
and an ever-increasing number of our civilian 
clubs are now reporting that several members 
of the police departments are showing up on 
the range to shoot with them. 

Rifle shooting as an intercollegiate sport is 
in the strongest position it has ever occupied. 
Every effort has been made to learn what the 
colleges want and to give them the type of 
matches that will have the greatest attraction 
for the undergraduate body. A modification 
of the so-called conference plan has been found 
to meet the requirements best. As a result 
of the adoption of this system, the Big Ten 
Conference is conducting a rifle schedule this 
year and four other eight-college leagues are 
shooting regular schedutes in addition to and 
coincident with the regular N. R. A. intercol- 
legiate gallery championship. The organiza- 
tion of the Missouri Valley Conference and 
Southern Conference Leagues next season 
seems to be a certainty. The award of the 
minor sports letter to college rifle teams has 
become a more or less common occurrence, 
with the award of major ‘varsity letters to in- 
dividuals or teams having unusually good 
seasonal records. This in itself is a step for- 
ward that can be properly appreciated only by 
those who have put in the days and weeks of 
strenuous training and competition that are 
required to win the letter of their alma mater. 

Our contact with our civilian rifle clubs has 
been immensely improved. We have had an 
opportunity partly to work out an idea of long 
standing—the establishment of a service di- 
vision for the benefit of these clubs. We have 
encouraged the discouraged units, have passed 
along worth-while ideas from successful or- 
ganizations to those less successful, and have 
assisted in the laying out of financial plans for 
new clubs or for old ones close to financial 
reefs. We have, in short. through this em- 
bryo service division, endeavored to make the 
c:ubs real, active, aggressive organizations and 
at the same time cause them to feel that they 
are getting something from the N. R. A. for 
their ten dollars, as well as something from the 
War Department. Just how successful this 
plan, net yet fully worked out, has been is re- 
flected in the reaffiliation figures for this year. 
Eleven hundred and fifty-six clubs reaffiliated 
in 1925 as compared with 797 reaffiliations 
in 1924. Whenever a club disbands, there is 
left in the minds of the community a feeling 
that the rifle shooting game cannot be so in- 
teresting as we would have them believe, and 
there is a feeling in the minds of the members 
of the disbanded club that, having failed once. 
trying again is useless. For this reason, it is 
better frankly to tell an individual that the 
maintainance of a club is not feasib!e in his 
locality than it is to permit him to go ahead 
and organize a unit doomed to failure from the 
start. By the same token, it is worth 
a little time and attention from this office to 
see that clubs once organized are kept active, 
going concerns. 
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Legislation 

There has been noticeable throughout the 
country a pronounced reaction against the pre- 
vailing efforts of reformers to cure all evils 
by the enactment of laws. This reaction has 
caught up the subject of anti-firearms legisla- 
tion. and some of the nation’s most influential 
and prominent publications, monthlies, week- 
lies and dailies have adopted the editorial 
policy that better than laws disarming good 
citizens, would be laws requiring them to learn 
to shoot. No less a person than President 
Coolidge has declared, and his statement has 
been broadcast through the press, that he seri- 
ously doubts the efficacy of bills aimed at 
pistols and revolvers as a means of suppressing 
crime, and that he fears the passage of such 
laws would be harmful rather than beneficial 
to the best interests of the country. 

There has been introduced into the Senate 
a bill for the control of the sale of pistols 
and revolvers in the District of Columbia 
which is considered by the Association as a 
model law of its kind. It has been introduced 
by Senator Capper of Kansas. The enactment 
of the law at the present session of Congress, 
which seems to be probable, will enable us to 
cite it as a model in all States in which the 
subject may come up. 

It is felt that the N. R. A. has a vital in- 
terest in the matter of anti-pistol legislation, 
first, because the pistol has become a most 
important arm in modern warfare; second, 
because most of our members are interested in 
pistol shooting as an adjunct to their work 
with the rifle; and third, because signs are ai- 
ready seen that, folowing the elimination 
of the pistol, a similar campaign against the 
rifle will be waged. 

Special action of an unusual nature has 
been required this year in the case of the Na- 
tional Matches. Horizontal slashes in the War 
Department budget reduced the Department’s 
funds to a point which made it impossible to 
hold the National Matches in 1926 under the 
old plan of taking the necessary money for 
the transportation and subsistence of troops, 
mileage allowance of officers, pay, subsistence 
and transportation of National Guard Teams, 
etc., out of the general appropriations made 
available to the War Department. Conse- 
quently, if the matches are to be held, a new 
paragraph must be placed in the War Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act under the provisions 
for the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. All possible efforts to secure 
the needed appropriation are in progress and 
wil be continued. 

Finances 

While the question of finances is one pri- 
marily to be handled by the Treasurer, there 
are certain elements so close'y connected with 
the executive management of the Association 
that they are mentioned here. First, the sur- 
plus fund represented by the savings account 
and securities is made up of remittances re- 
ceived to cover life and endowment member- 
ships. The report of the Treasurer will show 
that the surplus account of the Association 
has this year increased approximately 
$2,082.63. This increase is in the face of the 
payment of $5,673.74 out of the savings ac- 
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count to write off final payment on “The Ken- 
tucky Rifle.” It is apparent that without the 
necessity of paying off this commitment made 
during 1924, the savings account would have 
shown this year an increase of $7,756.37. Sec- 
ond, the cash account out of which the Asso- 
ciation operates, is made up of receipts from 
annual memberships, club affiliations, match 
entry fees, etc., and consequently is a direct 
indication of our success in obtaining mem- 
berships and match entries and indicates quite 
clearly the efficiency or lack of efficiency in 
obligating the Association for operating ex- 
penses. 

The liquid cash available for operating ex- 
penses on December 31, 1924, as shown by 
the Treasurer’s report for that year, was 
$1,088.97. The report of the Treasurer did 
not take into account, and the report of the 
former Secretary failed to mention, the fact 
that, although there was this amount left in 
the cash account, there were outstanding, un- 
paid accounts amounting to $6.030.23, in ad- 
dition to a note due and payable at the bank 
in Fort Clinton, Ohio, in the amount of five 
thousand dollars. If similar liabilities were 
being carried at this time, the present cash bal- 
ance would amount to $12,198.65. There was 
also no mention of the commitment on the 
“Kentucky Rifles” book contract, on which ap- 
proximately five thousand six hundred dollars 
still remained to be paid. The present man- 
agement has considered it better business, how- 
ever, to take the cash discounts whenever pos- 
sible and to pay all bills when they become 
due or as soon thereafter as the finances of 
the Association would permit. Consequently 
we have during the year paid outstanding ac- 
counts dating from 1922 totaling $613.50, from 
1923 in the amount of $111.88, and from 
1924 $5,304.85, in addition to writing off the 
five thousand dollar note and interest on the 
note amounting to $225, a gross outlay of 
$16,928.97 required for the payment of com- 
mitments made prior to January 1, 1925, but 
not shown on the reports rendered at the close 
of the fiscal year 1924. After writing off this 
amount out of our 1925 income we have paid 
our current bills and closed the year with but 
two outstanding accounts, one being the print- 
er’s bills for the December issues of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, totaling $1,300, and a 
bill from the Addressograph Company for a new 
graphotype which was not delivered until the 
closing days of December, and on which the 
Addressograph Company does not expect pay- 
ment for sixty days. This leaves us a total 
of accounts payable amounting to approxi- 
mately $2,200, a net increase in present worth 
for the year of about $19,955.00. 

It is a fact which may now be told that 
when the present management assumed con- 
trol there was availab'e in the Association’s 
checking account funds enough to meet one 
payroll only. Our postage bill had doubled, 
due to the loss of the postal frank, and some 
of our creditors were becoming very insistent 
about payment of old bills. Every possible 
expense was immediately cut off or reduced. 
Unnecessary office space was sub-leased and a 
campaign for new members, new clubs and 
new subscribers was launched. We _ have 
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come through the year without financial mis- 
hap. We have paid off al accounts, as men- 
tioned. We have paid an increased postal 
bill of more than two thousand dollars over 
last year, have paid unusual expenses incident 
to reorganization, and to the prosecution of a 
suit in equity against the former Secretary 
amounting to $2,500. With such a demon- 
stration of the earning power of the Associa- 
tion the outlook for expansion during 1926, 
when the thousands of dollars spent as before 
stated can be devoted to proper development 
work, is indeed bright. 

It wili be of interest to know that the As- 
sociation has been notified by attorneys of the 
bequests of $15,000 out of the estate of the 
late Captain Edwin H. Clarke. The original 
will was contested, but the court decision up- 
held the bequest to the N. R. A. and the 
money will, we are informed by the executors 
of the estate, be turned over to the Associa- 
tion within a short time. 


Competitions 

The International Matches for 1925 saw us 
go down to our first defeat since the revival 
of the matches of the International Shooting 
Union in 1921. It was with considerable 
difficulty that a team was assemb‘ed to go to 
Europe. The War Department had scanty 
funds available for transportation of eligible 
riflemen. Many of our most proficient and 
dependable shooters were not available be- 
cause of assignment to foreign duty or duty at 
sea, or because personal business rendered it 
impossible for them to leave this country for 
the six weeks required to make the trip to 
Europe. Partly as a result of this condition, 
and partly as a result of the phenomenal 
shooting of the Swiss, we took a very decided 
trouncing. The Swiss estab.ished team and 
individual world’s records for the entire course 
and in the standing and kneeling positions. 
Their record will be hard to beat. The de- 
feat, however, was not unmixed with blessing, 
since it has thoroughly awakened the interest 
of all of our old International shooters, as 
well as the interest of numerous younger 
shooters who give great promise. There is 
good reason to expect that the next American 
team to be sent to Europe will be made up of 
the best availab’e material in this country 
and will be the hardest shooting, closest hold- 
ing aggregation of free riflemen we have ever 
sent overseas. 

Unofficial information has been received to 
the effect that Italy will not be able to hold 
the matches during 1926, but is making an 
effort to stage them early in 1927. The Inter- 
national Shooting Union, at the meeting at 
St. Gaul, Switzerland, during the matches of 
1925, reached the decision, however, to hold 
the matches every two years instead of an- 
nually, so that there is a possibi:ity that there 
will be no more International Shooting Union 
competitions with the free rifle until 1928. 

Efforts to revive the Palma Match were 
successful to the extent of an official competi- 
tion with Cuba on the range at Camp Perry 
and an unofficial match at the same time with 
Canada. The United States Team finished 
well ahead of the other two contestants and re- 
tained the Palma Trophy in this country, 








The International Small Bore Team Match 
for the Lord Dewar Trophy was fired this 
year against Great Britain only and resulted 
in another victory for us, the seventh con- 
secutive triumph since 1919 in this match. 
The Americans established both individual 
and team records over the Dewar course. 

The National Matches were held at Camp 
Perry after the usual period of uncertainty 
as to appropriations, availability of troops, 
etc. The program was greatly condensed, but 
was carried through, aided by fairly good 
shooting weather, without a hitch. The neces- 
sity for scheduling as many matches as pos- 
sible each day naturally resulted in a con- 
siderable decrease in the amount of shooting 
that was done in the re-entry and souvenir 
medal matches. The net result was an ap- 
preciable decrease in revenue to the Associa- 
tion as compared with the two or three years 
preceding. 

The N. R. A. Office at the National 
Matches functioned, so far as is known, in a 
most satisfactory manner. Cash prize checks 
for all matches were ready for distribution on 
the day on which official bulletins were issued 
by the statistical office. 

The postal competitions are steadily in- 
creasing in popularity. They have been 
broadened materially beyond the narrow scope 
of a few years ago. The outdoor postal pro- 
gram as prepared for 1926 provides individual 
and team matches not only for the .22 caliber 
rifle but for the service rifle and pistols and 
revolvers as well. The programs are, of course, 
still susceptible to improvement both in the 
types of matches and in the matter of earlier 
mailing and greater publicity. These conditions 
will be met under arrangements already com- 
pleted for the spring and summer program of 
1926, while the matter of improving the type 
of matches is one that is always under consid- 
eration and is accomplished whenever the 
shooters make apparent what they want and 
what they do not want. 

The most careful consideration must be 
given to the subject of safeguarding com- 
petitors in these matches against intentional 
or unintentional disregard for or misinterpre- 
tation of the regulations. Steps have been 
taken to clarify all regulations, and special at- 
tention is being given the matter of instruct- 
ing official judges in their duties. In several 
instances personal investigations have been 
made by responsible parties at the request of 
this office. 

The issue of the .22 caliber Springfield rifle 
to the Regular Army and National Guard is 
already reflected in increased entries in the 
gallery postal matches. When the issue of 
these rifles is completed there will be an 
enormous increase in the entries, particularly 
in the military gallery matches, if proper ef- 
forts to that end are made. 


“The American Rifleman’’ and Other 
Publications 

Accepting the comments of our members as 
a guide, it may be stated that THz AMERICAN 
RirteMAn:- has steadily improved until it is 
today a better magazine than it has been for 
many years. The publication is accepted in 
this country and abroad as a leading authority 
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on firearms. In addition to its technical 
aspects, however, a determined effort has been 
made recently to make the publication more 
representative of the life and interests of the 
Association of which it is the official organ. 
A section of it has been devoted exclusively 
to civilian rifle club activities. Numerous 
articles describing the successful efforts of 
rifle clubs to acquire their own ranges and 
club buildings have been featured, and in 
general the effort has been to make the 
magazine a real Association publication with- 
out in any sense diminishing its value as an 
authoritative firearms publication of general 
interest. Space has also been devoted to notes 
and instructions which the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship was desirous of placing before 
our clubs and members. The magazine is now 
sent to all rifle club secretaries without charge 
and is proving a valuable aid in keeping the 
clubs alive and aggressive. During the year 
2,534 new subscribers were added. An effort 
has been made to induce more of the life 
members to subscribe to the magazine. Some 
two hundred additional life members were 
added to the subscription list as a result of 
letters recently sent out to all life members. 
Every effort is also made to induce new mem- 
bers, when they affiliate with the N. R. A., 
to subscribe to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN at 
the same time. To this end considerable men- 
tion of that magazine is made in the form 
letters that are sent in response to inquiries 
of various kinds, and a subscription blank for 
the magazine is made a part of the applica- 
tion blank for membership in the National 
Rifle Association. This plan has been success- 
ful beyond our hopes. In addition, descriptive 
matter has been sent with all bills, for 1926 
reaffiliation, that were sent to members who 
were not subscribers to the magazine. This 
plan was also most successful, resulting in the 
addition of 635 subscribers to the list during 
the month of December. 

The members of the Association have taken 
an ever-increasing interest in the magazine 
and particular credit is due those who have 
contributed gratis a large proportion of the 
interesting and authoritative manuscript which 
has made possible the publication of the paper 
without a greater financial drain. 

The advertising in the magazine has shown 
an encouraging increase, the advertising re- 
ceipts for the year amounting to $13,671.21, 
as compared with $11,447.66 in 1924. There 
can be no question as to the importance of 
the magazine to the Association. If every 
member of the Association were to receive 
the magazine twice a month, we would have 
a much more closely knit and much more ag- 
gressive national organization. Numerous 
plans have been discussed informally with a 
view to bringing about this desirable end, but 
so far no plan that is sufficiently assured of 
success to warrant its adoption has been 
worked out. The question of the financial con- 
dition of the magazine is so intimately inter- 
woven with the matter of advertising, and that 
in turn is so definitely dependent upon the size 
of the subscription list, that for another year 
at least it will probably be necessary to con- 
tinue the present plan of separate subscrip- 
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tions to the magazine and separate payment of 
dues to the Association. In the meantime we 
will hammer away for an increased subscrip- 
tion list to the magazine so that additional 
advertising income may be developed. 

“The Kentucky Rifle,” the book that under 
the former management involved a consider- 
able expenditure of Association funds, has 
been selling at a fairly satisfactory rate con- 
sidering the fact that many adverse occur- 
rences during the past year have prevented 
any intensive effort to increase the sale of the 
book. Up to December 31, 156 copies have 
been sold and a total of $2,643.99, or ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the cost credited to 
the Kentucky Rifle account. Lists of collec- 
tors and libraries have now been obtained and 
will be actively used during the coming year. 
Direct advertising, featuring “The Kentucky 
Rifle,” will also be addressed to our members; 
and it is hoped that during the year the writ- 
ing off of the entire cost of this project will 
have been completed. 

The sale of “Amateur Gunsmithing,” the 
first book published by the Association 
through THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, has been 
quite successful. More than a thousand copies 
of the publication have been sold and the en- 
tire cost of it to the Association has been 
written off and a profit already realized. Sales 
of the remaining two thousand copies will rep- 
resent a further net profit of the Association. 

A Book Department is maintained by THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for the convenience of 
subscribers and has shown a worth-while profit 
for the year. 

Junior Rifle Corps 

The Executive Committee by a resolution 
adopted by it at a meeting held on November 
23, 1925, accepted the offer of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company to turn over the 
National Rifle Association control of the or- 
ganization formerly known as the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps. Under the name of the 
N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps, we assume con- 
trol of this organization of boys and girls on 
January 1. For a long time it has been 
plainly evident that the National Rifle As- 
sociation was leaving untouched a most fertile 
field for its activity and one the cultivation of 
which must greatly and beneficially affect the 
future of the Association. We have had noth- 
ing worth-while to offer in the way of con- 
structive program for boys’ clubs, boy scouts, 
sea scouts, boys’ units of the Y. M. C. A., and 
similar organizations, and very little except 
the privilege of drawing some equipment from 
the War Department to offer the high schools. 
The former management of the Junior Rifle 
Corps had an attractive, workable, junior pro- 
gram in operation. It had been in touch with 
some hundred thousand boys and girls through 
local units organized somewhat along the lines 
of our civilian rifle clubs, except, of course, 
that the units were supervised and controlled 
by adults in the capacity of instructors. 

The taking over of the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps by the National Rifle Association 
at once eliminates all commercial considera- 
tions and makes it possible to enroll young- 
sters, regardless of the kind of rifle or am- 
munition that they (Concluded on page 21) 
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Old Time Smoke-Sticks 


came intimately acquainted was a .32- 

caliber Ballard with interchangeable 
firing pin, using either the .32 long-center or 
rim-fire cartridges. It belonged to my boyhood 
hunting friend George Tunnicliffe. George 
and I hunted together in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains every day in the summers from 1890 to 
1893. The first year I had a Quackenbush air 
rifle with which I killed many chipmunks, 
squirrels, and sparrows. The last two years I 
was the proud owner of a .22-caliber Reming- 
ton single-shot rifle with which I killed my first 
deer. During that time George killed three 
deer neatly with his little Ballard. We used 
to talk to many guides and old-time hunters 
in the mountains about our rifles, and I do not 
remember a single one intimating that the 
Ballard was too small for deer. As a matter 
of fact, it was not, if one put his bullet in the 
right place, which the hunters of the’ North 
Woods had a habit of doing in those days. 


George’s father had a very celebrated rifle 
which we two boys worshipped, and which we 
were allowed to use on very special occasions 
when we went off into particularly wild coun- 
try. It was a .44-40 Winchester Model 1873, 
with 28-inch octagon barrel, full magazine, and 
fancy pistol grip stock. It had killed over fifty 
deer, and its owner practically never missed 
with it, or had a wounded deer get away. In 
those days at least half the rifles in the North 
Woods were 1873 Winchesters, most of them 
for the .44-40 cartridge, some for the .38-40, 
and a very few for the .32-20 W.C. F. There 
were also quite a number of Marlins for all 
the above cartridges, and a few with very long 
barrels for the .38-55 cartridge. These latter 
were very greatly admired. There was also a 
small sprinkling of single-shot Winchesters and 
Ballards, but I remember seeing only one 1886 
Winchester, and that for the .40-82 cartridge. 
All these rifles killed deer right along, and I 
do not remember hearing complaints of any 
kind as to their killing power, trajectory, or 
accuracy. The .38-55 Marlins with the long 
barrels were supposed to be the most accurate, 
and were the favorites in the shooting matches 
which were often held around the settlements. 
Although the woods were thick with much un- 
derbrush, and shots were seldom obtained at 
over 50 yards, practically every one preferred 
long-barreled rifles, the longer the better. I do 
not remember seeing more than one or two 
carbines. It is all very different in the Adi- 
rondacks today, practically every hunter pre- 
ferring short, light, handy rifles for high power 
cartridges. But I think more crippled game 
gets away today than when I was a boy, de- 
spite the greater killing power of the rifles, 
probably because the old-timers were cooler 
shots and better hunters. 

In those days one of my aunts subscribed to 
the American Field for me, in which magazine 
there was being waged a most violent dis- 


TT: first big game rifle with which I be- 


By Townsend Whelen 


cussion of Big vs. Small Bore Rifles. Most 
of the articles were centered around the su- 
periority of the .32-40 and the .45-90, both 
coal burners of course. I must say that the 
32-40 advocates apparently had a little the 
better of the argument that their caliber was 
superior for the deer. They argued plenty of 
killing power, better accuracy, and less recoil. 

Then came summers which I spent in the 
Alleghanies in West Virginia, where there was 
little but scatter gun game. I lugged around a 
10-pound 10-bore Greener which I used to 
load with five drams of black powder and an 
ounce and a quarter of shot. I hunted much 
with a mountain boy who used a muzzle-load- 
ing percussion rifle of about .32 caliber. One 
day I saw him kill two turkeys and four 
rabbits with it. On another occasion I went 
deer hunting with an old-time sportsman, a 
Colonel Harness, who used a .44 rim-fire Win- 
chester Model 1866 rifle. The old arm was 
in as perfect condition as when new, only 
there was not a particle of blueing on it any- 
where. The horn of the Colonel’s saddle had 
worn completely through the wood of the fore- 
arm so that the well-polished tube of the 
magazine showed for about four inches. That 
rifle also had a big reputation in the country- 
side, for the old gentleman had kiiled an un- 
godly number of deer with it. 

In 1900 I went back to the Adirondacks just 
to visit the places where I had hunted as a boy, 
and I carried a .38-55 Winchester single-shot, 
still using good old black powder and lead 
bullets. I was in the woods only two weeks, 
but on Cascade Pond I came on a buck feed- 
ing along the shore, and got him nicely with 
a single shot. No rifle cou'd have killed any 
better. Also with three more shots I got two 
woodchucks and a mink. I missed one deer 
from the canoe on a moonlight night. 

There were three black powder sporting ri- 
fles which, to those who made an intimate 
technical study of such matters, stood out pre- 
eminently as very superior to other rifles of 
that class. These were the .38-56 Winches- 
ter Model 1886, the Sharps-Borchard and 
Winchester single-shot rifles for the .40-70-330 
Sharps Straight cartridge, and the .45-70 Win- 
chester Model 1886. The .38-56 never did be- 
come widely used, probably because its ex- 
cellence was known only to a very few, but it 
was unquestionably the best deer rifle before 
the introduction of the .30-30, having ample 
power, an excellent breech action, and giving 
better average accuracy than any other car- 
tridge used in a repeating rifle. The .40-70-330 
cartridge was unquestionably the best all- 
round sporting cartridge for big game, but only 
single-shot rifles were made for it. It reached 
its ultimate perfection in a slight modification, 
the .40-72-330 Winchester Model 1895, but 
this cartridge and rifle came so late in the day 
that it was quickly supplanted by high power 
smokeless powder rifles and cartridges, and 
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it never had half a chance to show what it 
would do. Toward the close of the black 
powder days the .45-70 cartridge was unques- 
tionably the most popular for our larger game 
such as moose, elk, and bear, and it and the 
Winchester Model 1886 rifle for it were most 
excellent. In fact, even today this rifle retains 
considerable popularity. 

In 1901 I spent nine months hunting in 
British Columbia. I had two rifles, a .30-30 
Winchester and a .40-72 Winchester Model 
1895. In the latter rifle I used a charge of 
68 grains of F. G. black powder primed with 
4 grains of du Pont No. 1 Smokeless, and a 
330-grain Ideal lead bullet, 1 to 16, sized to 
.406-inch. The bullet was loaded in the case 
without any crimp, and it was good for 6-inch 
5-shot groups at 200 yards. Bill Andrews, 
alias Bones, who was with me much of the 
time, carried a .38-55 Winchester Model 1894 
rifle, and also used black powder cartridges. 
All our rifles had Lyman sights. I used the 
40-72 rifle most of the time, keeping the .30-30 
as a spare gun. This cartridge was the last 
cartridge using black powder that was placed 
on the American market, and it represented 
the ultimate perfection in that class of am- 
munition, although it never became very popu- 
lar because the .30-30 and .30-40 cartridges 
came out a few months after it was introduced. 
The .40-72 was brought out as a direct result 
of experiences in the game fields of the whole 
continent. 

I wish I had space to quote from articles 
in my scrapbooks the experiences of American 
big game hunters which led up to the produc- 
tion of this cartridge. There was Mr. A. G. 
Wallihan, the pioneer big game photographer 
who used a .40-70-330 Winchester Model 1886 
on Colorado game for ten years or more. Also 
an Alaska hunter who for years and years had 
used a Winchester single-shot rifle for the .40- 
70-330 Sharps Straight cartridge, and who 
swore it was the best rifle in the Yukon. And 
that .40-72 of mine was a darn good rifle, or 
rather is, for I have it still, although it has 
been restocked with a pistol grip stock since 
those old days. In those nine months in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and later in California, it ac- 
counted for a lot of big game, and I never be- 
fore or since have seen the beasts go down 
so quickly when hit. They literally struck 
the ground so hard you could hear them 
thump, like a setter throwing itself on the 
bare floor of an old cabin. A number of times 
I have shot deer and had them go down so 
quickly that they were out of sight in the sage- 
brush before the slight haze from the black 
powder smoke had cleared away. 

Old Bones also killed his game—deer, sheep, 
and goats—right along with his .38-55. He 
practically never missed, and almost never had 
to use a second shot. He was one of the last 
of the old-time mountain men of the West, a 
wonderful hunter and a great character, and 
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he taught me most all I know of mountain 
craft and mountain hunting. There was one 
time, however, when he missed most con- 
sistently for about two weeks, and it happened 
in this way. Bones and I, being very short of 
cash to buy necessary groceries, secks, and un- 
derwear, were in the habit of taking a couple 
of deer down to the community store at the 
Little Joe Mining Company, only a matter of 
about eighty miles with pack train, and trading 
them for necessities. On this particular oc- 
casion it was decided that Bones should take 
our load of venison in alone, while I stayed out 
in our home camp and attended to the drying 
of a lot of hides, and to smoking some salmon 
for winter. On the last day of travelling to- 
gether with the pack train, before Bones cut 
loose to go in alone, I happened to shoot three 
grouse, shooting for the heads, of course. It 
happened that in each case the bullet had gone 
a little high, and instead of taking the head 
off, it had just neatly taken out the whole 
brain. As we parted, Bones looked at. the 
three grouse and said: “Give me them darn 
birds. I’m going to take them into the mine 
and tell them fellers I’ve got a youngster out 
here what’s such a good shot that he always 
just takes the brains out of fool hens, and I 
bet I’ll get a good bottle on the strength of 
it.” I don’t know whether he got the bottle or 
not. I expect he got two or three. And I 
don’t know what he told them about me. 
But, anyhow, a miner named Jimmie Roebot- 
tom called Bones a liar, and they set to, and 
for a time Jimmie had Bones down and tried 
to gouge out his right eye with his thumb, 
until Bones finally got the upper hand and 
kicked Jimmie’s tail through his hat. Bones 
thought he had killed him, and up and beat it 
for my camp in the mountains. And what an 
eye he had! If it had not been for his horse 
Black Bart (named after a famous poet scout) 
knowing the way, he never could have found 
camp. I kept cold wet rags on that eye for 
a week, and for two weeks afterwards the old 
fellow could not see well enough to hit a 
barn door if he was sitting on the corral fence. 
That ended our trading down at the mine, 
because Jimmie served notice on Bones that 
he would shoot him on sight, and Bones felt 
just the same way about Jimmie. So we made 
a long trip over to the trading post at Wat- 
son Bar on the Frazer River, and laid in such 
grub as we had cash for or could get on jaw- 
bone, and started north into the Chilcootin 
country to put in the winter trapping. I pulled 
out in the early part of March and came back 
East again. I sold my share of the furs and 
some ground hog blankets to a taxidermist in 
New York for enough to more than pay for 
the whole nine months’ trip. The last I heard 
from Bones he had got religion and a wife, 
then lost them both, and went off to northern 
Alberta where he was trapping. He wrote me 
with a stubby lead pencil that he was getting a 
moose whenever he needed it with the old 
38-55. 

I don’t want you fellows to go to thinking 
that the .38-55 black powder is a moose car- 
tridge, because it is not. This cartridge was 
very popular in Maine for many years for deer, 
but white it was being so used I saw dozens 


and dozens of articles and letters telling of 
its failures on moose. It simply would not drive 
its bullets through into the vitals, except on 
broadside shots that struck behind the shoul- 
der. Up in New Brunswick Charlie Barker told 
me that the .38-55 was one of the poorest 
moose guns he ever saw. Of course none of 
this refers to the modernized .38-55 High 
Power cartridge, which I should say ought 
to be good for any American game. 

I have never seen a better killing cartridge 
within 150 yards than my old .40-72-330. The 
largest animals I killed with this rifle were 
goats, sheep, and deer, but when this game was 
fairly struck it almost invariably went down 
as though pole-axed. You could hear the ani- 
mal strike the ground, and a'most expected to 
see it bounce. As compared with the way it 
killed, most game I have shot with modern 
smokeless powder rifles has, at the best, stag- 
gered around for a few seconds before drop- 
ping. Of course you know what became of the 
40-72. Winchester very slightly enlarged the 
bullet, gave it a metal jacket, and enough 
modern powder to increase its M.V. to 2200 
f.s., and called it the .405 Winchester, and as 
such it got popularized by Colonel Roosevelt 
and Stewart Edwart White. Then I thought 
it could be improved, so I boosted it up a little 
bit, improved the rifling, throating, and bullet, 
changed the case to a rimless one, and Jim 
Howe called it the “.400 Whelen.” The whole 
bunch are descendants from the old .40-70-330 
Sharps Straight, which in its turn resulted be- 
cause some one thought that the .40-90-370 
Sharps Straight kicked too much, and that 
those long cases were too hard to extract. 

While we are discussing black powder rifles, 
we should not omit reference to the old-time 
rifleman who stands head and shoulders above 
all others in his knowledge of these old weap- 
ons. It was my privilege in my younger days 
to know Captain William DeV. Foulke very 
well. We spent many days on the range to- 
gether from 1899 to 1902, and he really started 
me in my scientific investigations of the rifle. 
In those days most men who learned anything 
kept their knowledge to themselves, but Cap- 
tain Foulke was always ready to help younger 
men with information and advice. When the 
Krag-Jorgenson rifle first became available to 
members of the National Guard and civilian 
riflemen in 1900, Captain Foulke wrote the 
first scientific treatise on high power rifles, a 
little book called “The School of the Krag.” 
This truly remarkable work really formed the 
basis of all subsequent study with modern 
arms. Time has shown that the principles 
laid down by him in that book were correct 
and sound. 

Captain Foulke taught me how to calibrate 
rifle barrels, how to lap bores, true up muzzles, 
adjust trigger pulls, and a dozen other things 
which mighty few people knew about in those 
days. He was the original “Amateur Gun- 
smith.” He also inculcated in me the princi- 
ples of scientific shooting, including the cor- 
rect and accurate manipulation of the sights, 
and the use of the gunsling. We spent many 
hours lying on the firing point together, shoot- 
ing at all ranges from 200 to 1000 yards with 
all kinds of black powder rifles. There I 
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learned that if the rifleman did his part cor- 
rectly and used a good rifle with properly fitted 
fresh ammunition, almost all these old rifles 
would shoot superbly up to their maximum ef- 
fective range on damp days. On dry days we 
had to breathe through the bore after each 
shot, using an empty case with a short piece 
of rubber tube attached, to keep the black 
powder fouling moist and to prevent caking. 
Or else we used a Fischer brush, cleaning after 
each shot. This Fischer brush was similar to 
our present brass brushes. The brush was 
made of hog bristles, and in the rear of the 
brush were a series of soft rubber washers. The 
brush was kept in a can of water alongside 
the firing point. After each shot we would 
get up, take the brush out of the can, and push 
it through the bore from the breech, using a 
hickory cleaning rod. This left the bore clean 
and dry for every shot. The system worked 
best when paper-patched bullets were used. 
In fact, it was the only way results could be 
obtained with paper-patched bullets. All such 
cartridges were introduced to be used in this 
manner. 

Captain Foulke has the best lot of biack 
powder rifles that I know of. Among them 
is a .40-70-330 Sharps-Borchard hunting rifle 
which is the most accurate black powder 
breech-loading weapon that I know of up to 
400 yards. Another very celebrated weapon 
is his long-range Creedmore .45-125 Sharps- 
Borchard, with which he has made many won- 
derful scores in the old days at Sea Girt, 
Creedmore, and other early competitions. The 
competitive conditions in those days were 
very different from present ones. There were 
often from ten to fifteen men at the firing 
point. The man on the right fired his first 
shot, then each of the others in turn, before 
the right-hand man had a chance to fire again, 
so that the individual often had a lapse of 
as much as fifteen minutes between shots. 
This made it necessary for each man to dope 
the wind, weather, and light anew for each 
shot. Shooting under these conditions, and 
using this old .45 Sharps rifle, Captain Fouike 
won the Wimbledon Cup Match, the classic 
long-range event, 20 shots at 1000 yards, in the 
year 1900. This was the last time that this 
match was won with a black powder rifle. 

I often think of those old smoke-stick days 
when the crowd write me about modern rifles 
and loads for them, and want to know if the 
Krag is powerful enough for deer, or complain 
that the .30-06 does not knock down well 
enough, or want to increase the velocity of a 
certain cartridge above all rime and reason. 
The moral is, as Harry Pope says, “Learn to 
stand on your hind legs and shoot like a man,” 
then even rifles of the vintage of 1866 will 
do the business. 

No one in these days would use black 
powder cartridges from choice. There is too 
much smoke, recoil, and fouling. All factory 
black powder cartridges which I have tried 
in recent years gave very poor accuracy and 
awful fouling, probably because they had 
grown old on the dealers’ shelves, and the lu- 
bricant on the bullets had all dried up. But 
these old black powder rifles can still be made 
to do splendid (Concluded on page 23) 
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Indoor Novelty Shoots 


UST never do what you are told. Espe- 
J cially never do it if the N. R. A. says so. 

A while ago I received from them instruc- 
tions for annual report of the activities of my 
Club, and having a conscience, I truthfully re- 
ported. By return of post delayed, the N. R. 
A. wanted to know what it all meant, and asked 
me to please send pictures. As near as I can 
decipher, they want in- 
formation regarding our 
novelty shoots that have 
proved very satisfac- 
tory in finding new 
members and in amus- 
ing the old ones. 

This is the way we 
go at it. First of all 
you have to create an 
atmosphere,—make the 
members think they are 
little boys playing they 
are on the warpath, or 
Vandals entering Rome. 
To get this result, every- 
thing connected with 
the shoot is shrouded in 
mystery. Each member 
receives a postal card 
announcing like this: 
“Frrta NoveELty SHOOT 

“Saturday, March 14, 

7:30 P.M. 

“Mystery: The lamb 
has been slain: Its blood 
has thickened: But there 
are no clues. Not even the empty shell has been 
found. Come and help solve the puzzling case. 
Come armed for all eventualities. It is not 
known what we shall have to do or whom we 


shall have to face. There will be prizes, though: 
of that we are assured. Are you inquisitive?” 


Of course, the members know I am the 
greatest liar that ever got into the lantern 
light, but just the same, mister man begins 
to think that perhaps he is a greater detective 
than the other fellow; he gets out his guns 
and revolvers, and by the time he gets to the 
Club he wants to know “where the hell’s 
this lamb, and where’s the cross that marks 
the bloodstains.” He’s all fixed to get that 
murderer. Perhaps he gets fooled this time a 
little, so the next postal he gets gives him a 
little more information to go on. But he is 
dumped into an atmosphere just the same. 

“BanpDIT SLAUGHTER 
“Saturday Evening, —— 1925 
“Re-entry 10c Pistol or Rifle Any Sights 


“We have Mexicans from the Rio Grande, 
Gangsters from New York. Hit ’em with the 
rifle or jab ’em with a fork. Pull the trusty 
skinning knife. Gouge ’em in the Park, but 
you'll have to shoot right proper to nip ’em in 
the dark. 

“Anyway, come and see. 
Bring your friends too. 
“There are prizes for the friends as well as for 
you.” 


All of us would like to whang the stuffing 
out of a bandit, provided we can do it safely. 
And this seems a favorable opportunity. 


By George L. Cutting 


Here the name of a shoot suggests a glorious 
time, and the “boys” fall into the atmos- 
phere through that. 

Still playing on that boy instinct, we try 
to give the members something to smash. 
They like to see the pieces fly, and if it is 
something new, something that they have never 
done before, it is a great deal better. Never 





Figure 2 


repeat a novelty shoot exactly. Vary some- 
thing about it, and you can still get a kick 
from it. 

Of course, there is the type of man who can 
no longer play boy. To this fellow we appeal 





Figure 7 


through another channel. As you probably 
find in your own Club, there are a very few 
men who shoot much better than the others, 
and these men are in the habit of taking away 
most of the prizes. The ultra-boy does not 
like this. He wants to carry something home 
for himself once in a while. So in these nov- 
elty shoots we make the scores a matter of 
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luck,—at least it seems that way. In reality 

the better shot always has the edge, but the 

edge does not always give him the prize, es- 
pecially with the proper sort of Executive 

Officer. We give the new shots the benefit of 

everything going in our novelty line, and as 

a result they turn out splendidly. 

It is another trait of us humans to be 
pleased if somebody 
gets pinched. So if we 
can work in a trick by 
which some one loses 
an otherwise fine score, 
it tickles the crowd, 
and makes every one 
laugh except the tum- 
bler. And, as some 
one else always falls 
too, he will get his 
chance to laugh and 
also to sympathize. The 
best example of this 
comes in our “Big 
Game Hunt.” 

And lastly in “what- 
to-do,” have as few 
rules as you can. Let the 
contestants shoot any- 
thing they please—rifle, 
revolver, iron or glass 
sights, and in any posi- 
tion. This gets them 
all there with their pet 
weapon, and gives the 

odd fellow with his nerve gone a chance 
to rest his muzzle on a sandbag, lets the prone 
shot warm his tummy, and the offhander stand 
on his own two legs. Shove the pistol shot 
nearer the target some twenty feet, and he is 
all set. Each one is at home and has nothing 
new to remember, and his only care is to let 
the gun off at the right time. 

When they have finished then give some- 
thing to eat. This is a big point and need 
cost the Club but very little. The entrance 
fees should take care of most of it, as well as 
the prizes, and what the fees do not meet the 
Club can well charge to advertising. Your 
own men are sent away content, and the new 
people who have perhaps shot very little, think 
they have been taken care of. If your treasury 
is way down, buy a big bag of peanuts and tell 
the gang to scatter the shells over everything. 
They will enjoy doing it and it gives those 
standing around something to do. 

Now let’s see just what a novelty shoot 
looks like when we get on the range. These 
that follow are reports of shoots we have ac- 
tually tried and have found to work. You 
can think of others and far better ones, but 
these will serve as examples. 


William Tell Shoot 
Looking at Figure 1, you see William’s son 


Bill as he peers back at you from the port of 
the back stop. Figure 2 gives you the close-up. 
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You will note that on the top of Bill’s head 
is an apple. It is really on a clip behind the 
head, and the red apple is printed a little off 
center on the reverse of a single-bull 75-foot 
rifle target. Jimmie, the firer, plugs five shots 
at the apple, and then the Executive Officer 
scores the shots according to the unseen target 
on the back. Of course, if you hit Bill in the 
head, you forfeit the score. As you can not 
see which way the target is decentered, you 


may have a very pretty group and still a poor 
score. In the actual shoot, Bill was turned 
in dead several times, and once had the part 
in his hair all mussed up. He lost both his 
life and the pursuit of happiness. 


Bandit Slaughter 


No picture is needed of this. Firing is done 
at a single-bull rapid-fire target. If shooting 
the rifle the competitor stands facing the tar- 
get with the piece held at port arms. If firing 
the pistol he is seated at a table nearer the 
target with his pistol lying on the table. All 
lights are out. Without warning the lights 


flash on, and the competitor must cock his 
piece and fire within five seconds when the 
lights are again turned off. If Jimmie is slow 
and does not fire until after the lights are out, 
don’t bother to fine him; he won’t hit anything 
anyway. Score the target as in any other 
match. 


The Desolate Bear Match 

The desolate bear gets his name from his 
expression and from the desire of some of our 
members to desolate him properly. The ex- 
pression may be readily seen by. reference to 
Figure 3. Of course, he is a tracing from some 
magazine picture. To the best of my recollec- 
tion he is about five inches high. He, too, is 
slipped behind a frame as in the William Tell 
Shoot. He has discovered a bee tree which 
makes him stand very still. The firing is done 
any old way with pistol or rifle, and at the end 
scoring is done by placing over the bear a 
transparent sheet lined as in Figure 4. Care 
must be taken not to hit the bee tree, as this 
stirs up the bees, and of course in that case 
the Executive Officer would not be able to 
score the target. 


Shoot Your Lunch Match 


This match is not really what it seems. 
Postals were sent as usual to the members, 
requesting them to come to the Range supper- 
less. On arrival they found a lunch counter 
arranged along one wall. Large signs told what 
you might not buy, but shoot for. It cost you 
a nickel a shot, and you fired at regular 75- 
foot, six-bull, rifle target, one shot on each 


Figure 3 


bull. When the target was pulled up, the 
Executive Officer p!aced a transparent sheet 
over each bull (see Figure 5) and told you 
what kind of eats you were entitled to at the 
counter. It was a pack of fun. One fellow 
got four pieces of cheese and a cup of coffee 
his first time at bat, and almost always the 
ration would be considered unbalanced. Later 
in the evening too, members were shooting for 
particular things, especially the ice cream. And 
they had many mishaps. Should a shot go 
outside of the counting rings on the regular 
target, of course, you got nothing. It was 
keep ’em wide but not too far if you wanted 
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that last cup of coffee before you hit the cold 
for home. 


The Hidden Hand 


Some of our members like to play cards, so 
this match was originated for their special 
benefit. From an ordinary pack remove the 
face cards. When ready to shoot, the Range 
Officer takes one of the remaining cards at haz- 
ard from his pocket, fastens it to the carrier, 
and runs it down with the back toward you, 
You then fire five shots at the card without 
knowing what it is. To score, count one for 


every shot that hits the card and one for each 
pip that is struck. For example, Jimmie hits the 
card five times, and scores five for that. His 
card was the two of spades and he put all his 
shots in the middle. His total score is five. 
Henry finds, after he has shot, that he drew 
the ten spot, and as he scattered his shots, 
four of them hit different pips. As all five 
shots were on the card, his score is nine. Be 
sure to rule that it is the number of pips hit 
that counts rather than the number of shots 
that hit a pip, for if you don’t, some smart 
guy will remember that there is a little pip on 
two corners of the card, and with his scope he 
will knock the stuffing out of one of those 
for a possible. 


Pop the Pipe 


You will remember that some of the Bill 
Tells were ruined, and as we always believe 
in cleaning up, our Executive Staff devised 
the Pop the Pipe Match to use up the rest of 
Bill. Consequently they cut off his head just 
above his grin, nailed a block back of his 
teeth, thus giving him two nail-head dimples, 
as may be seen in Figure 6, and placed a strong 
elastic band around the block. Under the elastic 
was placed the bowl of a T. D. pipe. Adver- 
tising stated that here was a chance to get 
even with that first T. D. that made you 
sick when you smoked it, and that you were 
to torture the victim. The grand idea was not 
to smash the pipe the first shot, but to see 
how many times you could hit the pipe and 
still leave another (Concluded on page 23) 
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Lugers—and Lugers 


ments of a derogatory nature have been 

associated with Luger pistols that some 
fairly comprehensive discussion of them all— 
pre-War, War-time, and post-War pistols—is 
necessary in order to give praise where praise 
is due, and to condemn serious faults wherever 
they are apparent. Some Lugers are miserably 
constructed contraptions, and are generally 
worthless; others are, perhaps, worth the low 
prices paid for them; a few are really fine 
weapons. This writing is, in part, an attempt 
to assign to each class of Luger its real. value, 
expressed in terms of satisfactory service. 

When Luger pistols first reached this part 
of the country—the Pike’s Peak region of 
Colorado—their performances were so as- 
tonishing, when compared with the work of 
the favorite revolvers and cartridges of that 
time, that few men would believe all that was 
claimed for them. The long range, flat tra- 
jectory, and clean shooting of the new loads, 
the remarkable penetrations of the bullets, 
and the really reliable self-loading actions of 
the early Lugers were nothing short of astound- 
ing in a country where the .38-40 and .44-40, 
and the .41, and .45 Colt’s cartridges, loaded 
with black powder and fired in Single Action 
Cots, were still the orthodox remedies for 
the evil intentions of b-a-d, b-a-a-d men. 

One of the first owners of the then new 
type of pistol was a gold miner of the Cripple 
Creek district who picked up quite a few five- 
dollar bets with his shooting of an 8-inch bar- 
rel, 9 mm. Luger. His most usual wager sup- 
ported his ability to shoot the bullets from 
five of the eight cartridges contained in the 
Luger magazine into a five-gallon oil can 
placed at the diagonally opposite corner of a 
mining claim measuring 500 by 300 feet. He 
was invariably able to shoot this well, and 
the spectators often departed with the vague 
and uneasy premonition that, if such revolu- 
tionary inventions were allowed to continue, 
it wouldn’t be long until some enterprising 
humans would be flying to the moon. At any 
rate, they considered it very poor poker to do 
any more betting which involved the shooting 
ability of a Luger pistol. 

The Luger pistols were not the first auto- 
matic pistols to be invented, nor were they the 
first side-arms to use successfully the early 
smokeless powders; but they were, undoubt- 
edly, the first world-popular expressions of 
pistol shooters’ needs for greater speed of fire, 
greater cleanliness, the resultant sustained ac- 
curacy throughout a great number of shots, 
and more power and less recoil even with 
lighter arms. Our own Colt .45 Automatic, 
Government Model, unsurpassed for reliability 
and accuracy by any other automatic pistol, 
is popular on the Continent, but suffers greatly 
in comparison with the world-wide popularity 
the Luger pistols call their own. 


Dees: the last few years so many state- 
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German-made though the Lugers are, it has 
not been the “Made in Germany” stamp which 
has made the very name Luger synonymous 
with reliability, accuracy, endurance, and fit- 
ness for pistol uses. That reputation grew out 
of the use of good materials, the practice of 
careful workmanship, and the emp!oyment of 
a splendid design. And I can’t help believing 
that the remarkable world trade of Germany, 
before the War, was due to the excellencies of 
the Mauser rifles and Luger pistols she pro- 
duced, rather than to any general superiority 
of German-made goods. The group of nations 
choosing the Mauser rifles and Luger pistols 
for its military arms is larger than any other 
group using one type of military rifle and pis- 
tol; and with a nation depending upon Ger- 
many for its weapons of national defense, it 
has been very easy for Germany to introduce 
her other goods. 

The Luger automatic pistol is automatic 
only in that for each pull of the trigger, the 
cartridge in the chamber is fired, the fired 
shell is ejected, a new shell is loaded from the 
magazine into the chamber, and the gun is 
again ready to fire. A pull of the trigger is 
needed for each shot, and the entire maga- 
zine can not be emptied by holding back on the 
trigger. To my knowledge, no automatic pis- 
tol has ever been placed on the market which 
has been designed to shoot more than one 
shot with but one pull of the trigger. This 
is now quite well understood, but now and then 
one will find persons who have the functionings 
of automatic pistols and machine guns sadly 
mixed in their minds. 

The Lugers, in common with the Savage 
.32 and .380 and the Colt .38 and .45 Auto- 
matics, are commonly described as recoil-op- 
erated, locked-action automatic pistols. That 
is, it is the recoil caused by the main body of 
gas behind a bullet which, thrusting back upon 
the action when the gas strikes the air, operates 
it. These actions are known as locked ac- 
tions because their breechblocks are designed 
to remain against the rear of the chambers 
until the fired bullets clear the barrels, secur- 
ing the maximum velocity of any given load 
fired from the recoil-operated arms. Of the 
Luger, Savage, and Colt arms listed, the Sav- 
age pistols are probably the most securely 
locked until the bullet has left the barrel, but 
there is, even in the other pistols, a considerable 
increase of velocity over arms having no lock- 
ing or retarding device whatever. 

The action of the Luger pistol is based upon 
the principle of the toggle joint, as were the ac- 
tions of the 1873 and 1876 Winchesters. In 
the Luger the three pivots of the toggle joint 
are supported in line, holding the  breech- 
block securely against the breech of the barrel, 
until the barrel and receiver carrying with 
them the breechblock and toggle joint, recoil 
sufficiently to the rear so that the center pivot 
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of the toggle joint strikes the inclines on the 
frame and is forced upward. Then, with the 
two links of the toggle joint no longer in a 
straight line, the recoiling energy of the ex- 
ploded cartridge is able to force the breech- 
block to the rear, folding the links of the toggle 
joint upward until they form a very acute angle 
with each other. In this rearward movement 
of the breechblock, the exploded cartridge is 
carried to the rear by the extractor, until the 
ejector strikes near the bottom of the shell, 
flipping it from the gun. All this requires con- 
siderable energy, and so, by the time the re- 
coiling movements are completed, the recoiling 
force of the exploded cartridge is absorbed 
and utilized. Then the recoil spring, con- 
cealed in the back of the handle, which has 
offered its resistance to the recoiling move- 
ments, pulls down on the middle of the rear 
link, forcing the breechblock forward until it 
feeds a fresh cartridge into the chamber, cocks 
the firing pin, and closes the action completely. 
The pistol is then ready to fire again. 

To men who have used and studied the Lu- 
ger carefully, this explanation of the operation 
of the action will seem superfluous, but so 
many men using the Luger pistol have such a 
hazy idea concerning its manipulation that I 
have included it here. If any one is in need 
of a thorough knowledge of his weapon, for the 
safety of every one within its range, it is the 
man who carries an autcmatic pistol; and a 
few minutes spent in reading the preceding 
paragraph while studying an empty Luger pis- 
tol should enable even those who are not me- 
chanically inclined to understand the Luger, 
for it is simple in operation. 

The Luger pistols have several devices which 
are found on the better-known pistols of do- 
mestic manufacture. The magazines con- 
tained within the grips are duplicated in all but 
a very few automatic pistols. The magazine 
releases on the Luger pistols and on the .45 
Auto. Colts are very noticeably alike. The 
small sliding buttons on the sides of the Luger 
and .22 Automatic Colt magazines, used in de- 
pressing the magazine follower while loading, 
are remarkably the same. The actions of the 
Luger pistols, in common with our own heav- 
iest automatic pistols suitable for military uses, 
remain open after the last shots have been 
fired, and the actions can then be ciosed at a 
touch, once the freshly loaded magazines are 
inserted. 

Since the Lugers were designed and manufac- 
tured some time before other pistols possess- 
ing similar features were available to the pub- 
lic, it seems that many of the best features 
of the Luger pistols had a profund influence 
upon the design of later-day weapons, even if 
they were not actually copied. 

The light weight of Luger pistols is one of 
their most attractive qualities for the uses of 
many men. With 4-inch barrels, these pistols 








weigh between twenty-nine and thirty-one 
ounces, empty, or between thirty-one and thir- 
ty-four ounces loaded, varying according to 
caliber and the density of the wood in the 
stocks. There are, too, small variations in the 
weight of the metal in the pistols, due to the 
slight differences in the machining during their 
manufacture. Lugers with barrels longer than 
four inches weigh approximately one ounce 
more for each additional inch of barrel. Thus, 
a 9 mm. 8-inch barrel Luger will weigh thirty- 
eight ounces, loaded, which is somewhat lighter 
than the .38 Military and .45 Government 
Model Colt pistols weighing approximately 
thirty-eight and thirty-nine ounces respec- 
tively, empty, even with their shorter barrels. 
Loaded, these two Colt pistols weigh consid- 
erably more than the Lugers because of the 
heavier cartridges used in them. The hol- 
sters will weigh more for the 8-inch barrel 
Luger than for the Colt pistols, but I may 
safely state that for a given barrel length and 
approximate accuracy, power, and number of 
shots,.the Lugers are noticeably lighter than 
the best-known of our American pistols and re- 
volvers. 

Luger pistols delight many shooters by their 
“good balance.” Good balance is, however, 
a term which means something different to 
every shooter of firearms. Men who like 
muzzle-light arms are particularly pleased with 
the Lugers, for they are much lighter on the 
front end than most revolvers and pistols with 
the same barrel lengths. Other men, prefer- 
ring a little more weight at the muzzle to aid 
in steadiness of aim, to reduce recoil, and to 
aid in pointing at night when the sights are 
invisible, are pleased with the Lugers only in 
the longer barrel lengths. 

The grips furnished on Luger pistols are the 
most misleading I know. When one first picks 
up a Luger pistol, he usually coos over the 
shape of that grip as he would over a $10 bill 
borrowed last year and just returned. It does 
feel like a million dollars, before one shoots 
the gun, and then any one not wearing a big 
broad hand just wiggles all over that grip, 
trying to get behind it. Many men can get a 
good hold on the gun and like it, but those of 
us with thick-set, medium-sized fists are not 
so well suited. But, strangely enough, after 
shooting the Lugers a lot, one acquires a con- 
siderable ability in their use. 

This oddity of grip is partly responsible for 
the statement I have heard made by more then 
a score of mountain men, scattered over Col- 
orado to Montana, most of them with graying 
heads: “A man will damn a Luger till he 
gets one, damn it for a year till he learns to 
shoot it, then damns any other gun he ever uses, 
and damns himself if he ever sells his Luger.” 
And I could name another score of men, forest 
supervisors, rangers, trappers, government 
hunters, and outdoorsmen, now strewn from 
the Sierras to the Adirondacks and from So- 
nora to Alaska, who still bitterly lament the sale 
of their last good Lugers, thinking that they 
could get others when the War was over. So 
that grip must not be so execrable after all, 
once one becomes used to it. 

Luger grips are made of checkered wood, 
the ideal material for grips, although pearl or 
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ivory may be had. The method of fastening 
is, in one sense, secure—they don’t fall off— 
but they loosen with steady use in spite of the 
much-renowned Hades and high water. How- 
ever, they may easily be tightened, whenever 
they become loose, by removing the grips, in- 
serting small slivers of wood into the recesses 
the tops of the grips fit into, and then putting 
on the grips in the usual way. 

But no matter whether one loves the thick- 
ness of that grip or hates it, whether it is the 
ideal grip for him or whether he must gradu- 
ally become accustomed to it, the angle of 
that grip with the barrel pleases practically 
every one. For the average man, and for most 
men, no pistol points better than a Luger, and 
but few point nearly as well. 

The pistol which most nearly approaches 
the Luger in ease of pointing is the new .45 
Automatic Colt with its grip set at an angle 
very much like the grip on the Luger. But 
because of its larger and longer cartridge, the 
45 Automatic Colt uses a grip which was at 
first more of a magazine housing than a per- 
fect pistol stock and which has only lately 
been improved. 

The Luger grip conforms as little as possible 
to the lines of its magazine housing and, of 
pistols containing their magazines within their 
grips, gives the shooter the nearest possible 
approach to a revolver grip, than which there 
is no better grip to be found on standard side- 
arms. 

The sights on Luger pistols are, in common 
with the sights on most foreign guns, nothing 
to brag about. The front sight is the usual 
barleycorn seen on many German pistols and 
rifles, and is too narrow at the top and too 
pyramidal in shape for really accurate work. 
The rear sight is a deep “V,” too wide at the 
top for the narrow front sight, and of the 
wrong shape to use with a bead front sight, 
should one be fitted. 

Luger pistols with 6 and 8-inch barre'’s are 
usually quite well sighted-in for elevation, but 
those with shorter barrels quite commonly 
shoot high at all practical distances. A higher 
front sight is the simplest remedy for this 
fault, but it is seldom that one can find a 
higher sight to fit his pistol. One is most often 
compelled to make a front sight, or to have 
one made, or to cut down the rear sight. A 
combination of these two jobs is most advis- 
able, for by lowering the rear sight its notch 
can be given better proportions, and a wider, 
better-shaped front sight can be substituted 
for the original one. 

Outdoorsmen,—I believe that far more out- 
doorsmen than target shooters use Lugers— 
find a gold bead front sight, with 1-16-inch 
bead, of great value for shooting at all kinds 
of game under different conditions of light. 
Most of our better-known sight makers man- 
ufacture gold bead front sights for the Lugers, 
but many of these sights are too low for the 
short-barreled Lugers, unless one is willing to 
cut down the rear sights considerabiy. 

The dovetailed front sights on Luger pistols 
are adjustable for any needed lateral correc- 
tion in sighting, but such adjustments are prac- 
tically never needed. The rear sights with 
sliding adjustments for elevation are often very 
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useful in setting one’s sights for the ordinary 
ranges, but as for shooting at 500, 600, and 
800 yards, or on up to the much-touted 1950- 
yard range of the Luger pistols—well, the 
Editor just wouldn’t print all that I think. 

The Lugers with 4-inch barre!s have fixed 
rear sights mounted on the rear links just over 
the pins connecting them with the receivers. 
Some Lugers with 6-inch barrels have this type 
of fixed rear sight, but most of them have 
sights adjustable for elevation mounted in the 
same position. Lugers with 8 or 12-inch bar- 
rels have sights adjustable for elevation 
mounted on the barrels just in front of the re- 
ceivers. 

The sights mounted on the rear links add 
greatly to the lengths of the sighting radii be- 
cause of the very long actions of the Lugers. 
Lugers with only 4-inch barrels, for instance, 
have 734-inch sighting radii, the equal of those 
on many pistols with barrels two inches longer, 
and have for this reason greater accuracy than 
most pistols of equal barrel length. The 
longer-barreled Lugers, with the rear sights 
mounted ahead of the receivers, lose the addi- 
tional length of sighting radius due to the 
length of the actions, but are much better 
adapted for quick sighting than the other 
type. This is true because a part of the 
trembling occurring when taking aim with a 
pistol takes place at the wrist, the pistol piv- 
oting at the grip. Then, with the front sight 
ahead of the grip and the rear sight to the 
rear of it, with every lateral tremor the front 
sight moves in the opposite direction from the 
rear sight, magnifying and accentuating the 
trembling. With both sights ahead of the 
grip, the sights move in the same direction, 
the front sight merely describing a greater 
arc than the rear, and aim may be caught 
much more readily than with the more accu- 
rate but far unsteadier Luger sights set almost 
the length of the pistol apart. 

On good pre-War Lugers, the sliding re- 
ceivers are fitted to the frames with much 
more precision than are the slides of our .338 
and .45 Colt Automatic pistols of recent years. 
This is not invariably. the rule, but it is cer- 
tainly true in nine-tenths of the arms com- 
pared. Fifteen years ago this was not so, for 
the .38 Military and Pocket Model Colt pis- 
tols then seen, most of them with the old type 
of hammer without a spur, were remarkably 
tight fitting. 

A certain amount of play in this part of a 
pistol is not detrimental to accuracy, and in- 
sures more certain functioning by removing 
any chances for binding, but any amount of 
looseness more than that required for certain 
functioning brings the pistol so dangerously 
close to the point where excess looseness affects 
accuracy that one will do well to leave a very 
loose-fitting pistol at home when starting on a 
long, hard trip far from tools and repairs. 

I once left home for a three-month trip into 
the back country with a loose-fitting but re- 
markably accurate .38 Colt Pocket Model pis- 
tol. It was capable of keeping every shot in 
a teacup at sixty feet even under field condi- 
tions. But only three hundred rounds, fired 
during the first six weeks, changed that pistol 
to such an extent (Concluded on page 22) 
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Fecker’s Telescope Mounts 


O make telescope mounts that do their 

I work reliably at all times and that do 

not cost a king’s ransom, is a nice en- 
gineering job, and a problem in production as 
well. 

The rifle telescope is no new thing, and natu- 
rally there have been mounts of many kinds 
for many years past. Early telescopes were as 
long or longer than the barrels. Mounts for 
such telescopes did not need to be as perfect 
as we need now, because the blocks were as 
far apart as iron sights on the barrel. But 
long scopes were clumsy. You can see just as 
well with a short, light scope. With the intro- 
duction of short scopes arose the problem of 
making fine perfect mounts. For many years 
the Stevens Arms Company excelled in making 
fine scopes and mounts at prices within the 
reach of all. Then the Winchester Company 
took up the telescope line, and for all the 
modern generation their scopes and mounts 
have been standard. They refined and stand- 
ardized the best of the previous ideas in 
their No. 2 rear mount. We have to hand it 
to them for this as well as for many other 
things they have done. 

Twenty years after the Winchester mounts 
were designed, along comes J. Fecker of Cleve- 
land, who deals in ten-thousandths as carpen- 
ters do in sixteenths, seeking a fit carriage for 
his rifle tetescopes,—the pride of his heart. 
And what does the fussy optical engineer do, 
—design a new mount? Not on your life! He 
adopts the old reliable Winchester as the best 
in the target class. That is to say, he adopts 
the general design. But he surrounds, in- 
vests, and embellishes the old stand-by with 
every improvement that modern knowledge of 
alloys and modern shop methods can bring to 
bear, coupled with certain refinements needed 
to make it part of a perfect optical instru- 
ment. 

Walk down a firing line nowadays and you 
will see a set of the new Fecker mounts here 
and there. By their twinkle ye shall know 
them. For they are made of white metal, 
non-corrosive, of course, but white. Not shiny, 
either, but white. And right here is where 
I lock horns with J. Fecker, for I am old- 
fashioned enough to think that nothing between 
a rifleman’s eye and his target ought to be 
light colored, unless perhaps the front sight 
in the hunting field. My eyes always have 
enough to do without taking in extra light 
reflected from light-colored surfaces. This is 
2 feature in which I think the Fecker deviation 
from the Winchester mount was not an im- 
provement. I have no doubt that if enough 
other riflemen think the same way, J. Fecker 
can make them blue or black, for he is a re- 
sourcefui person, and his object in life ap- 
pears to be to give riflemen what they really 
want. Sometimes the dumb-bells don’t know 
what they want, but that is another story. 

The frame of these mounts are duralumin 
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contours from the Winchester prototype. The 
aluminum alloy is only about as heavy as oak, 
but it is wonderfully strong and rigid, having 
a tensile strength of 66.000 pounds to the 
square inch of section. No ordinary chance 
blow is going to spring or damage mounts like 
that. 

The dovetail blocks are steel, hardened to 
resist denting, with all corners rounded. These 
little careful details help to add years of per- 
fect working and comfortable handling. Blocks 
should be screwed down very tightly and pref- 
erably soldered in addition, for the snappy 
recoil of a high-power rifle will eventually 
cause almost any screw to loosen, and then 
there is the devil to pay. Wa‘ter Stokes won 
the Wimbledon the first time it was taken 
with telescope sights. He turned the rifle over 
to another member of the D. C. Civilian Team, 
who lay down full of high hopes. After a 
few shots he got up full of hot cuss-words, 
for he couldn’t stay in the bull, much less hit 
the V-ring, just because a base screw had 
jarred loose. Query: How close did Walter 
come to disaster on his last shot? 

In the Fecker blocks are cut curved circular 
grooves which meet circular inclined surfaces 
on the ends of the clamp screws. When the 
latter are set to place, the inclined surfaces 
draw the mounts firmly down on the blocks 
and also place them exactly the same distance 
apart each time they are put on the rifle. The 
Winchester assembly did both of these things, 
but not as effectively. Major Whelen and 
other ordnance officers have said it is not pos- 
sib'e to dismount and remount telescope sights 
of this type without finding that mechanical 
inexactnesses destroy the zeroing of wind and 
elevation previously secured. Probably they 
are right. No engineer in his senses would 
take the telescope off his transit every night 
and expect it to do good work next morning. 
The moral seems to be that when you are at 
a match meet, the telescope ought to stay on 
the gun until the last match has been fired. 
But I am inclined to think that if due pre- 
cautions are taken as to dirt and the tension on 
the clamp screws, the Fecker assembly will 
enable a man to dismount and remount his 
te’escope without introducing enough discrep- 
ancies in the settings to worry him on the 
range. 

Fecker makes front blocks of several heights, 
and his front mounts are not all of the same 
height dimensions. This is done purposely, to 
admit of mounting blocks at various distances 
apart on barrels ‘of various tapers, and still be 
able to get zero elevation at short range with 
plenty of latitude for elevation. When ordering 
his mounts, you should by ali means state the 
rifle on which they are to be used, and how 
far apart the blocks are to be, in order to get 
the right combination of parts to give a con- 
venient zero elevation. 

The clamp screws on both mounts are on 


forgings, not greatly different in their genera: the right-hand side instead of the left, which 
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seems to make them somewhat more conven- 
ient to get at for the majority of shooters who 
are right-handed. The screws are made of 
heavier stock, and the heads are well knurled 
and have a sit across to provide hold for a 
coin used as a wrench. 

The front mount provides a three-point sus- 
pension for the front end of the telescope. The 
spring plunger. instead of being on the bottom, 
working upward, is on top and pushes the 
telescope down against two curved ridges of 
metal which touch the te’escope barrel only 
at points no matter how the elevation and 
windage are altered. If a Winchester telescope 
is used, the longitudinal slot is carried on the 
top side, and a point on the plunger works 
in it to prevent rotation. The Fecker scopes 
carry another device to accomplish the same 
purpose. Putting the plunger on top, according 
to Fecker, takes the weight of the telescope 
off the spring. Personally, I fail to see the 
edvantage gained, as the amount of weight 
shifted can hardly make much difference in the 
weight of spring used, or the wear, and the 
spring has to be housed inside a projecting 
ump of metal on top of the mount, which 
increases its height and the liability of being 
struck. The projection may give the telescope 
somewhat better protection against chance 
blows. But having the spring underneath 
would have served as well in most instances, 
by cushioning the shock of a blow. 

Now we come to the rear mount, which has 
undergone more changes in improvement than 
any other part. It contains the machinery 
which does the work of adjustment, and all 
the other parts merely serve its need by hold- 
ing the telescope firmly. 

With a telescope, as with iron sights, we 
must be ab‘e to give vertical and horizontal 
motion to the rear end of the tube, in order to 
get changes of elevation and windage. Only, 
the movements made must be exceedingly 
small and capable of accurate measurement, 
because, unlike iron sights, which are 30 inches 
or more apart, the telescope blocks may be 
only 6 inches apart, or more frequently 7.2 
inches. With the blocks 7.2 inches apart, the 
movement of the rear end of the telescope 
one-thousandth of an inch gives a minute of 
angle, or about 10 inches change at 1000 yards. 
Here we are dealing with very small quanti- 
ties, and in order to do it reliably we must 
have an instrument as well built and precise as 
a surveyor’s transit. If the mounts aren’t good 
to that degree, a good telescope resting in them 
is nothing but a snare and a delusion, because 
every time you make a change the gun will 
shoot somewhere else than where you planned. 
The imperfections of design and workmanship 
in older mounts were largely responsible for 
the number of men who claimed they could 
get better results with iron sights. Likely 
they could. There were not so many hidden 
jokers in iron sights. 

In the new mount a single opposing spring 








forces the telescope barrel up and to the right 
against the ends of the elevation screw and 
the windage screw. The screws themselves for 
the first time have become real micrometers, 
so made that they are capable of delivering 
the thousandth or ha‘f-thousandth needed to 
nurse a group into the V-ring, or where big 
changes of windage are made, to deliver the 
goods without introducing changes in elevation. 

First, the threads are accurately chased in- 
stead of being cut as a plumber cuts thread 
on a pipe. Then they are hardened to pre- 
vent undue wear, and finally lapped or ground 
to place in the female thread, by the use of a 
fine grinding compound, and as accurately as 
a stopper is ground, air-tight in the neck of 
a bottle. There is no longitudinal play in 
a screw like that. A split frame with a suit- 
ab’e set screw insures a snug, perfect fit of 
the threads, with as much friction as desired, 
as in the Winchester mount. 

But the most valuable new feature of the 
entire design is the device for perfect trans- 
mission of motion to the telescope in both ele- 
vation and windage. It looks simple enough, 
now that some other fellow has thought it 
out for us. It consists merely of two straight- 
edges, or short ru‘ers of hardened steel, fas- 
tened across the points of the micrometer 
screws. These rulers are always at right an- 
gles to the telescope, and their edges being 
rounded they each touch the telescope barrel at 
a single point. The screws force these rulers 
ahead without changing their position relative 
to the telescope. Consequently, when you turn 
the micrometer screws you get what you asked 
for, namely a motion of the telescope in a truly 
horizontal plane or a truty vertical plane. 

In the old model the telescope barrel rested 
against the ends of the micrometer screws, 
which were often poorly finished. Little lumps 
and hollows a thousandth or half thousandth 
deep often gave false results when the screws 
were turned. You might get twice as much 
as you wanted, no change, or even a reverse 
change in extreme cases. Some of us used 
to try to grind the points of these screws flat, 
and true on an oilstone. It helped, but we 
don’t have to do it any more. 

With the old screws there was just one posi- 
tion in windage and elevation where both 
screws bore flat against the telescope. Move 
the windage screw forward, and the telescope 
bore against its front edge. Move it backward, 
and the telescope bore against the back edge 
of the screw. The screws had a considerable 
width, and the effect was the same as shorten- 
ing or lengthening the distance between the 
blocks on the barrel. You got a slower motion 
on right wind than on left wind. Most of 
the humps and hollows were on the edges of 
the screws, where they couldn’t easily be 
ground out, and they worked most of the time, 
for it is plain that very seldom did the teie- 
scope bear flat on either screw. 

Worse yet, suppose you suddenly had to 
set four points left, or about sixteen minutes. 
The telescope would then be at an appreciable 
angle to the face of the screw, bearing against 
its extreme forward edge. Then came a 
change of elevation. At the instant you moved 
the elevation screw, the telescope slipped around 
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the curve of the edge of the windage screw, 
and you got a fine “unexplainable” change in 
windage, right or left, depending on circum- 
stances. The zero windage with these screws 
was never alike at all ranges. (We laid that 
to drift of wind.) If you kept on raising ele- 
vation at one range, the shots would go up and 
to right or left, depending on circumstances, 
or possibly first one way and then another. 
That is the sort of thing the little straight 
rulers have banished from our midst. 

In the graduated dials that read the settings 
we have improvements also. In the first place, 
care is taken to fit the edge of the dial to the 
main scale, so that when the dial reads zero, 
its edge is bisecting a mark on the inner sleeve, 
and it is not in an uncertain position between 
two marks. That prevents errors in setting of 
one full revolution, or 25 half-minutes, which. 
many a man has made to his cost. 

After cleaning a telescope, carefully setting 
where I thought was zero wind, I once went 
into a ten-shot match at 1000 yards—the Win- 
chester Match, I think. Bang! My target 
wiggled a little and a guy waved a red rag at 
me. Settings appeared O. K. Careful aiming 
—Bang! Another red rag. Then I took a 
shot at the right upper corner of that target, 
and lit on the left upper corner of the next tar- 
get to the right, much to the displeasure of 
the gentleman who had paid for the right to 
shoot at it. One full revolution of the windage 
screw put me in the black next shot. But what 
good did that do? A marine won the match 
with 963 bull’s-eyes, or some such preposter- 
ous score. How John Hession did laugh! It 
seems he did similar things once or twice in 
a life fairly well studded with bu-l’s-eyes. 

Just a day or so before (to be exact, it was 
September 8, 1921), I had an absolutely con- 
vincing demonstration of the effect of recoil 
in making the elevation and windage screws 
revolve backward in their threads. For a 
week or so the conviction had been growing in 
my mind that shots in the four-ring were very 
often high to the right,—so often that it was 
more than a mere coincidence. I had men- 
tioned it to McGarity, and as neither of us 
had a clear-cut explanation to offer, I finaily 
did as riflemen have done for years—laid it to 
some bad feature of my own holding, rather 
than blame the pet equipment. I couldn’t 
blame the ammunition, for it was mostly Rem- 
ington Palma. 

About this time the high command had the 
merry idea that if they made the long range 
bull’s-eye some other color than black there 
would be interesting results worthy of scientific 
record. Or else it was an attempt to save the 
target centers as a means of bringing down 
taxes. At any rate, when we sprawled out at 
800 yards on that beautiful fail afternoon and 
the long line of targets rose into view, every 
dad-blamed bull’s-eye was horizon blue. The 
color didn’t save the targets a particle so far 
as one might observe the number of white 
shutters flashing in the sunlight. There were 
just a few fleecy clouds, and a steady 244-point 
breeze came from 2 to 4 o’clock. It was just 
a 10-shot match, but the deuce of it was the 
\-ring hadn’t been invented at that time, and 
every fellow who had any aspirations brought 
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from two to four boxes of ammunition in the 
front of his shirt, all greased and ready for 
action. Therefore it was the longest match in 
which some of us ever participated, except 
the hundred-shot matches in the gallery. I 
fired my first shot at 2 o’clock and at 3.35 
got up from the ground, having just gone out 
for a four just above the 3 o’clock line. 
In the intervening 95 minutes I had fired 65 
rounds, of which 63 were in the black. All 
the way through, the tendency was to shoot 
high to the right. After about one-third of the 
shots fired I had to take a pinch of left wind 
or lower elevation, or both, varying from half 
a minute to a minute. During the shooting 
I was not in condition to think what the rea- 
son was, for those 180-grain loads were lifting 
me out of my elbow holes every wallop and 
putting an extra lump on my jawbone that 
is there this minute. The smear of blood on 
the neck of the stock reminded me of a horse 
collar worn next to a sore shoulder. 


As plotted afterward from the diagrams, 
63 per cent of the holes were in the upper half 
of the bull and 71 per cent in the right haif. 
Forty-six per cent were in the upper right 
quadrant. Those figures and the incessant 
correction of the micrometer screws required 
—always against the springs—told the story. 
They also show how perfectly dumb a man 
can be about the simplest kind of a phe- 
nomenon until the law becomes plain beyond 
peradventure. After that I put on a clamp 
screw that would lock the micrometers with 
a twist of the fingers. 


Another thing we must appreciate is Fecker’s 
way of making good, big, plain graduations, 
and big figures black on a white ground. They 
could just as well be white on black, but the 
size is joy. One bad thing about the windage 
graduation is that the main scale on the inner 
sleeve faces directly back. That isn’t con- 
venient; it should be higher up where a man 
can read it naturally and easi:y when tied up 
in a sling. 

The clicks on both screws are just right. 
Every half-minute of windage or elevation you 
get a click you can hear, and yet not so deep 
that the screws run hard and irregularly. A 
good click is not only fine for night work in 
the gallery, but it makes calculated changes 
surer out in the dazzle of sun‘ight. And better 
still, it is a safeguard against changes of the 
settings due to the shock of recoil. No recoil 
will move the Fecker screws from the place 
you set them. I know that my old scope 
used to change from recoil—both screws re- 
treating at each shot until I put a tight clamp 
screw on with a wing nut to make it con- 
venient. Before that I often had to take off 
elevation and move windage left throughout a 
match, and finally would go out in the upper 
right quadrant of the bull. It is a great re- 
lief to get rid of all these little jokers. 


Fecker has given us for the first time a 
mount that will make and measure settings 
with precision, that will hold them when they 
are set, and that will move windage and e.eva- 
tion with absolute independence of each other. 
Altogether, the design, workmanship, and per- 
formance compare (Concluded on page 20) 
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And Yet More .45’s 


Jr., said a mouthful when he placed the 

Colt New Service ahead of the S. A. 
where the gun is used as a target weapon. I 
also had some hard luck with the same .45 
S. A. that served him so poorly, and after 
supplying it with bolt springs for a few years, 
swapped it for a .45 Automatic in poor con- 
dition. The Automatic was fired 4,000 times 
without one drop of lubrication before it mal- 
functioned from wear. The wear consisted of 
a little groove in the rear surface of the dis- 
connector, and this groove would catch on 
the edge of the hole through which the dis- 
connector works and prevent the trigger from 
being pulled for the next shot. A swipe with 
an oilstone fixed it, and we shall now see how 
long it stands up with proper lubrication. In 
desert country a dry gun is considered desir- 
able by those who have been there, on ac- 
count of the dust sticking to an oily surface. 
One would not be apt to shoot or even take 
4,000 rounds of ammunition into such a locai- 
ity for any ordinary purpose. 

The .45 Automatic cartridge is designed for 
smokeless powder and is a better cartridge in 
every respect than the .45 Colt Smokeless fac- 
tory cartridge. The .45 Colt on the other 
hand is a black powder cartridge and as such 
is better than the .45 Auto. cartridge in all 
respects except accuracy and recoil. The par- 
ticular load that Mr. Palmer mentions is a 
“humdinger.” 

Several years ago on Washington’s birth- 
day I fired over one hundred shots with this 
identical load in the S. A. My hand was 
bleeding after the third shot, and the only rea- 
son I did not suffer with each shot thereafter 
was because my hand was numb with the cold. 
I have a scar on my thumb yet from that 
afternoon’s shooting. This indicates clearly 
that I am an inexperienced shooter, as Mr. 
Palmer says an experienced shooter has no 
trouble with the recoil. I agree with him if 
only a few shots are fired, but if you want 
to find out what a long string of these will 
do to you, try them. However, if caliber, 
weight of builet, and velocity are the makings 
of man stoppers, one will look a long way for 
a load with more wallop at either end of the 
gun. 

I don’t want to steal any of Mr. Palmer’s 
thunder, but I want to caution any one in- 
tending to use a load of 41 grains of F. F. G. 
and Ideal Bullet No. 454190 or any other bullet 
of equal or greater length, to load only what he 
will shoot in the near future. The reason is 
that 41 grains will occupy so much room in 
the shell that it must be compressed in order 
to have the cartridge short enough to permit 
rotation of the cylinder. If cartridges with 
charges so compressed are stored for any 
length of time, the grains will crumble and you 
will have a load of anything but F. F. G. It 
is all right to seat bullets firmly onto a charge 
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of black powder, but when you tug at the 
handles of a reloading tool till your hands are 
sore, it is going too far for ammunition that 
is going to lie around very long. 

This .45 Automatic has to be O. K. me- 
chanically of course, and it must be fed with 
good ammunition, but if there ever was a 
gun that would work without cleaning, the 
Automatic is it. Used in actual warfare under 
trying conditions in mud, sand, and water it 
has stood the test, and will do a little more 
than one has a right to expect under such 
conditions. The principal place to watch for 
dirt is in the extractor. It takes a great deal 
of shooting to foul an extractor so as to 
impair its proper functioning. In fact, I do 
not know that one can be so fouled, but for- 
eign matter might get into the gun if it is 
dropped. I do not bother about cleaning my 
45 Automatic very much, as it will work 
without cleaning. But I think I shall make it 
a rule to clean it twice a year whether it needs 
it or not, beginning January 1. 

If you were to take the .45 Automatic, S. A., 
and N. S. out and drop them into the sand by 
the seashore, and then fire each gun till empty, 
and reload and repeat this, it wouldn’t be long 
before one of them would quit—and that one 
would be the N. S. Side-ejecting revolvers 
are fine guns when they can be taken care of 
and are not exposed to dirt and rough usage, 
but the principle of side ejection must have 
been the result of a bad dream in the first 
place. A little dirt in the form of sand or 
unburned powder grains under the ejector 
will prevent the gun from closing. On the 
other hand, the Automatic, when closed as it 
usually is, presents very few openings for dirt 
to get in. That it will handle any dirt that 
does get in has been amply proved. The weak- 
ness of the N. S. crane, ejection, and ejector 
rod may be passed over lightly, but I will say 
that I have often fired cartridges in hand-ejec- 
tor guns that slipped into the chambers easily, 
and have had to poke the nose of the ejector 
rod into the edge of the shooting table to start 
them out because of sticking. I have also 
seen this done with plenty of other guns. On 
a target range one thinks nothing about such 
things. The shel's stick and you drive them 
out—most natural thing in the world—but 
what if you needed the seventh shot quick, 
and the bench wasn’t there? 

As to the .45 Automatic pointing instinc- 
tively low, will say that most of this trouble 
is due to the man and not the gun. I admit 
that the angle of the grip might be improved, 
but one can get used to any gun if one uses it 
enough. When gripping a revolver, the hand 
is turned downward about thirty degrees from 
the line of the barrel, but when gripping the 
Automatic, the index finger is almost parallel 
with the barrel. If a person accustomed to 
the revolver only, picks up an Automatic and 
attempts to point it, instinctively it will most 
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certainly point downward and shoot very low. 
I have put aside revolvers for over a year and 
have used the .45 Automatic almost exclusively, 
but long training with the revolver and the 
tendency to turn the hand down have not been 
entirely overcome. I have the sensation of 
aiming high when I am on the target, but I 
know that the trouble lies in the fact that I 
still do not know my gun well enough. I firmly 
believe that a person brought up on the Auto- 
matic would shoot high with the revolver if 
the sights were not used. 

The pull of the Automatic is not quite as 
good as that of the N. S. or similar guns, but 
it is very satisfactory. The big drawback of the 
Automatic pull is backlash of the trigger, but 
even this can be cut down if you know how to 
go about it. Cocking is a little more awk- 
ward with the Automatic than with the re- 
volver if you are not used to the Automatic, 
but I have no trouble with it. I hold the gun 
with my last three fingers, and leave my thumb 
and trigger finger to move about as they 
choose. And for the thumb to flop the ham- 
mer back and fall into its place around the 
grip, is no trick at all. Incidentally, after the 
gun is cocked once, one has litt!e need to cock 
it again as long as shooting is continuous. 
Occasional misfires are taken care of just as 
quickly as with the revolver, but misfires are 
rare indeed with an Automatic that is in good 
condition. 

I watch the side plate screws of my hand- 
ejector revolvers, and find them a little loose 
at times. I have had screws get so loose that 
the trigger worked out sufficiently to dis- 
engage the little pin that actuates the safety 
mechanism, thereby tying up the gun. Any 
mechanism requires some attention to keep it 
in good condition, and I don’t think this troub!e 
is common. I have removed the side plate 
screws of my guns a good many times, and 
the wear incident to this is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for their tendency to loosen. 

When it comes to rough usage, I think the 
Automatic is pre-eminent. The sprawl or 
other misfortune that sends your gun sliding 
down a pile of rocks or lands it in the dirt or 
mud, holds little terror for the Automatic, but 
I would fear for the immediate serviceability 
of the N. S. after such an accident. This is 
severe usage indeed, but a gun that is to be 
taken into the wilderness must at least be 
prepared to stand the utmost even though it is 
never put to the test. The Automatic is 
readily taken apart for c:eaning. Its oppo- 
nents have written of flying springs, jumping 
sears, and wandering pins, but if one will han- 
dle those parts that show a disposition to wan- 
der under a hat or shirt, nothing will be lost. 
It is difficult to imagine a condition that would 
require complete taking down of the gun, but 
it can be done without the loss of any parts. 

I am left-handed when it comes to pistol 
shooting, and the (Concluded on page 20) 
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The Schuetzen Game Comes Back 


HE writer, who is an old rifle fan and 

I has been shooting since 1878 and has 

shot all over from New York to San 
Francisco, and from St. Paul to St. Louis, has 
just been elected secretary of the Central 
Sharpshooters’ Union. In all these years he 
has seen the rifle shooting sportsmen in tour- 
naments that had large and _ enthusiastic 
masses of riflemen enjoying the most fascinat- 
ing 200-yard offhand shooting. 

The offhand Schuetzen style of rifle, I 
believe, was introduced in this country by 
the Swiss. As a sma’l boy, I recollect seeing 
these monster arms weighing from 16 to 20 
pounds in possession of Swiss people who 
settled in the Central States. They some- 
how managed to form an association around 
the year 1865, and held their first tourna- 
ment in the little hamlet of Highland, Ill. I 
have heard old-timers tell of the wonderful 
achievements they made in these tournaments 
but I never found any records to corroborate 
these stories. At any rate these tournaments 
were held subsequently in New York. Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore. Cincinnati, and I think for 
a second time in Highland. This little village 
was almost entirely inhabited by Swiss, and 
had gunmakers who manufactured these won- 
derful arms. They also had a Bavarian gun- 
maker named John Meunier in Milwaukee. 
who made quite a number of these super 
arms. 

After a while. it seems that these meetings 
were rather far apart, as I do not remember 
of any matches being held until the ‘“West- 
licher Schuetzen Bund” was started. This 
association of riflemen met in Chicago about 
1870 and shooters seemed to spring up all 
over the Central States to join this association. 
The by-laws prescribed that every two years 
there must be a tournament, and thus every 
two years, in one of the cities in which rifle- 
men were affiliated, there was a tournament. 

However, before this said Westlicher Schuet- 
zen Bund was formed, there was a smaller 
association of riflemen up and down the Mis- 
tissippi River who cal'ed themselves the Upper 
Mississippi Schuetzen Bund. Owing probably 
to the fact that most of the aggregations con- 
sisted of Germans. who conducted their con- 
ventions in German and who advertised only 
in German newspapers, and printed their 
shooting programs in German, the American 
riflemen knew but ‘tittle about the doings of 
these two bodies. After a while, when it was 
found that these two associations conflicted 
with each other, by holding both tournaments 
in the same years, the idea became prevalent 
to combine these two associations, and thus 
in 1890 or thereabouts the 
Sharpshooters’ 


present Central 
Union came into existence. 
The first tournament was held in Joliet, IIL, 
and at the convention in combination with the 
tournament, a list of the membership showed 
there were 25 or 30 clubs affiliated. This 
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new Union was conducted by Americans chiefly 
and the meetings became Americanized. I 
note that the National Schuetzen Bund which 
was the offspring of the original sponsors of 
the tournaments mentioned in the beginning 
of this article began to revive their activities 
end held several large tournaments in New 
York City at a range on Long Island at Glen- 
dale and later at Union Hill, New Jersey. 

Readers who have followed this narrative no 
doubt are interested in the 200-yard offhand 
game. and will remember these mammoth 
tournaments with the big prizes and with the 
staggering scores that were made there. The 
outstanding giants at this style of shooting 
were such men as Wm. Haves of Newark; Fred 
Ross, New York; Mike Dorrler, New York; 
Louis P. Ittell, Pittsburgh; Ado!ph Strecker, 
San Francisco, and others. Later Dr. W. G. 
Hudson and H. M. Pope loomed up as won- 
derful, and still later Arthur Hubalek, the rec- 
ord breaker in 100 shots at 75 feet, offhand, 
shot in the renowned gallery of the Zettler 
Bros. They also held 100-shot championship 
matches at 200 yards, for twenty consecutive 
years on Decoration Day, until about eight or 
ten years ago, which were the sensation in the 
riflemen’s world. Dr. Hudson made the two 
record scores, shooting a Pope muzzle loader, 
.32 caliber, scoring in 100 shots at 200 yards 
offhand on the 34-in. ring target 2301 and the 
next year shooting a .38 caliber breech loader, 
but scoring only 1 point less. The possible 
was 2500, which meant hitting a spot the size 
of a silver dollar 100 consecutive times. These 
200 shots in each of the 100-shot matches 
were grouped within a 9-in. circle. 

I am getting away from my original storv 
to tell about the doings of the shooters here 
in the Central Sharpshooters’ Union. This 
last August the semi-annual tournament was 
held at St. Louis, Mo. The attendance was 
not as good as it had been in tournaments 
held previously, and since the next tourna- 
ment to be he'd in Davenport is planned by 
the Executive Committee selected to hold 
same in 1927 it is its desire to re-establish its 
popularity among those who were not present 
in St. Louis, but who were expected there. 

The tournament Committee is determined 
to use every measure necessary to re- 
vive the interest of its members. We plan 
to have the tournament properly published in 
the best sportsmen’s papers, to mail individual 
notices of the dates and prize list for the com- 
ing tournament, and since it takes lots of prac- 
tice to become a good shot, we are starting 
this early to urge all the shooters to earnestly 
take up the desire to come to our city and to 
he.p us conduct this tournament as success- 
fully as they know we have handled them in 
the past. 

Since starting this narrative, the list of prize 
winners and their scores were published in 
pamphlet form, so we now have a better per- 
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spective of what the shooters accomplished 
in the three days of the tournament in St. 
Louis last August. We found the outstanding 
performance was that of Arthur Hubalek from 
New York who won the highest honor at the 
tournament,—the King’s Medal. Mr. Hubalek 
shot his ten shots, being a “one entry” only, 
on the first day, before the writer had arrived 
upon the grounds. In looking over the ten 
shots I noticed that only one shot, a 21, went 
out of a group of 23’s and 24’s on the Ger- 
man Ring Target, which consists of 34-inch 
rings, the center, which is the size of a silver 
dollar, counting 25. I also noted that in these 
ten shots, he never had the luck to puncture 
the 25-spot. The total of these ten shots 
was 231, which is the highest ever attained 
in the history of the Union. 


The management added a 50-yard range to 
the main feature of the tournament. which was 
200 yards, so Mr. Hubalek unpacked his .22- 
caliber Schuetzen Rifle and procured his two 
targets, on each of which he was to fire five 
shots, to complete a ten-shot score on a re-entry 
target. Now mind and note this miracle. With- 
out any previous practice shots, he fired his 
first shot, which he could see with his tele- 
scope sight had hit the 15/16th-inch black. 
He fired his other four shots and they all 
landed in the black, the five scoring 50 points. 
He then sent his other target down, and when 
it was pulled up, lo and behold, every shot 
was again in the black, making the wonderful 
total of 100 points out of 100! Mr. J. Kaufman, 
who was present and who has shot in all the 
championship matches in the East, affirms 
that such a performance has never been wit- 
nessed before. 


Mr. Hubalek, shortly after making this 
wonderful score, said to me that he thought 
his jinx was broken, and that he would shoot 
his center target score on the 200-yard range. 
He took careful aim, and when the marker 
pointed out his shot, as perfectly in the center 
as could be, he was sure he was going good. 
He called my attention to himself by saying 
he wou'd now try his hand at the %-inch ring 
Jubilee Target. The center counted 50 points, 
and was smaller than the end of a lead pen- 
cil. He took his time and pulled a shot that 
he thought might draw the 50, but it fell 5 
points short, being an inch low and left. He 
concluded that a little e’evation and windage 
to the right might be advisable, and he fired 
the next shot, and scored a 49. He turned 
around, showing the split in his front teeth, 
and smiling, said that his changing of the sight 
seemed rather foolish at the time, but he 
thought it paid him to do so, especially when 
his next shot was a 48 and put him away up 
on the prize list. The winner of first prize 
on this target proved to be our own citizen, 
Chris Jansen, of Davenport. He, with four 
others smacked their shots right in the cen- 
ter, each scoring (Concluded on page 23) 
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The Islands, Jolo. On guard outside the wall. Two shots—both misses. Now to bayonet this Moro and hold him off until help comes 


or he dies at the end of the bayonet. 


The Moro warrior was found by the American troops to be deadly when he came to close quarters. 
Many a soldier had his fingers cut off while he held a dying Moro at arm’s length 


stop him before he slashed three or four men with his barong. 
at the end of a Krag bayonet. 


Frequently well placed shots failed to 


The Moro’s ability to carry lead caused the army to change its revolvers from .38 to .45 caliber, after finding that although the .38 was 


deadly, the heavy slug of the .45 was needed to knock the Moro off his feet and cut short his career of murder. 


HE report of the National Rifle Association for 1925 

which is required annually by the by-laws and which 

appears elsewhere in this issue, marks a new era 
in the life of the Association—an era of expansion, co-opera- 
tion and increased understanding among the various elements 
which compose the shooting population of this country. 

Quite properly, such a report can deal only with those 
matters which the official making the report has directly or 
indirectly affected in the exercise of the duties of his office. 
It can not, without unduly taxing the time of the directors to 
whom it is submitted, include 
each year a complete review of 
the history of the organization. 
It does, however, in the instance 
of the present report, give a substantial indication that the Na- 
tional Rifle Association has assumed its proper place as the 
“grand lodge” of the shooting fraternity of the nation, including 
field, target and military marksmen. But it does not show the 
steps by which this was accomplished. 

To do this, at this time, seems to be within the province of 
the official publication of the Association, THe AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, and a table, showing at a glance the numerical gains of the 
Association, has been compiled. It follows: 


A Milestone in Shooting 
History 


1922 1925 


Year 1916 1917 1919 1920 1921 1924 
Clubs New 869 484 > 302 260 296 320 268 468 
Clubs Total 1508 1097 1000 937 1081 1135 
Annual 
Members 1402 
Lite Members— 
. 63 80 62 120 84 104 3 261 

612 690 751 820 939 1021 1120 1252 1512 


1918 


1635 


1862 1223 2807 7783 12049 15173 220 


Mere figures, however, give only a faint understanding of 
what actually has been accomplished from the birth of the Asso- 
ciation to the present day. They merely show the accomplished 
result, giving no indication of the manner in which it was achieved. 

Only veteran shooters know the story of how the Association 
has grown from a devoted band of riflemen dedicated to reviving 


among Americans the shooting skill of the pioneers who pacified 


Entered as second-class matter, April 1, 1908, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., under Act of Congress March 3, 1879. 
2.00 to individuals or members of clubs affiliated with the N. R. A. Canadian subscription, $3.50. Foreign, $4.35. 
in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN are not copyrighted and may be reprinted without further authorization. 


subscription, $3.00 per year. 
The articles publishec 


a continent and conquered a wilderness, to an organization exert- 
ing a beneficent influence on the national character. These know 
of the struggle against pacifism, misunderstanding, suspicion and 
national somnolence which the Association has waged, but the 
younger shooter may not realize how difficult the road has been at 
times. 

Even as attempts at exploitation for personal advantage 
were made in the government of the nation itself they have been 
made in the Association. But in this there is nothing unusual. 
Every association has had, and still has, its troubles in this regard. 
Those of the Association have been beneficial rather than other- 
wise, because they have proved the loyalty of the membership and 
disclosed the latent strength of the organization. 

A real test of the strength of the Association came when, 
in the separation of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice from that of the Association, there was disclosed an un- 
fortunate situation that necessitated the removal of an official 
and a reorganization of methods and management. No weakly- 
knit, eleemosynary organization could survive the strain to which 
this procedure subjected the organization, because criticism of the 
condition which made the change necessary was bitter and di- 
rected as much against the Association as against the individual. 

But the Association not only survived; it increased its member- 
ship, it widened its scope of operation, and received publicity and 
friendly attention more widespread than at any other period of its 
existence. It proved itself able to stand on its own feet, a going 
concern, the respected and accredited voice of the American 
shooters, the civilian liason with the trained soldiers responsible 
for national defense. Today it is strong as never before. 

Soldier, reservist, national guardsman and civilian are serving 
side by side, mutually helpful, imbued with understanding and 
respect for one another’s viewpoint, and devoted to the cause of 
making America, once again, a nation of riflemen. That way lies 
national safety. 

The report shows the gain in members, and in financial sta- 
These can be reduced to figures but the facts here set 
And it is fitting that they be known to the younger 
They reveal the morale of 


bility. 
forth cannot. 
members as well as to the veterans. 


Obtainable by 
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the membership that is making the Association a real force in safe- 
guarding the future of the nation by promoting as an out-and-out 
popular sport the thing on which national security rests—rifle 
skill. 
* * * 
HERE is a legend that the Chinese discovered the art of 
| roasting pork. A hut burned down and in the flames 
some pigs it had sheltered, along with its other occupants, 
were cooked to a turn. The food was so agreeable that an epi- 
demic of house burnings followed—in order that roast pig might 
be available. It took the Chinese intellect quite a spell to learn 
that it wasn’t necessary to burn down the house in order to ob- 
tain a chunk of roast pork. In recent years it has been common 
knowledge that roast pork can be obtained without burning down 
a house or setting fire to a village. 

One prominent citizen seems to have managed to dodge that bit 
of knowledge. Our old friend, Ned Crossman, who spent ten or 
twelve years in the National Guard, a couple of years more as a 
captain in the national army, and 
a lifetime as secretary of a rifle 
club on the Pacific coast and as 
a professional writer on firearms, continues to believe that the 
proper way to get some nicely toasted pork, is to burn down the 
house. 

The house in this instance is the National Rifle Association. 
The pork is either a $3,000 a year job as “zone secretary” with 
travel allowance, or the $7,200 a year job of national secretary of 
the Association. Mr. Crossman (we don’t dare call him “Cap- 
tain,” for he confesses a horror of those “brassbuttoned” folk who 
wear army titles) doesn’t make it plain which piece of pork he 
wants on his platter, but he certainly applies the torch to the old 
homestead in as many places as he can touch with flame. 

In Field and Stream and in the Sporting Goods Dealer the cap- 
tain (beg pardon again, Mr. Crossman, you sign yourself “Cap- 
tain” in your stories and we have the habit of calling you that) 
solemnly tells the world that the N. R. A. is going up the spout, 
that the bad, bold, fire-eating, war-hunting generals of the War 
Department are getting ready to take it over and put all the 
members in uniform, make them hay-foot and straw-foot and 
salute and say “sir.”’ And that isn’t all. The civilian shooter 
doesn’t get any consideration at all. Letters aren’t answered. 
[That is, they are now, but they didn’t used to be.] Nobody 
goes out from the Association to build rifle ranges for clubs and 
police departments. There is nothing done to promote the shoot- 
ing of the little moving birdies, clay pipes, dodging ducks and 
swinging discs such as are provided in first class county fair 
shooting galleries. Besides, certain consideration is given the 
military shooters, army, navy, marines and National Guard, and 
this creates a suspicion in the captain’s (beg pardon, Mr. Cross- 
man) mind that the N. R. A. believes shooting of the type 
necessary for national defense, of some consequence. All in all 
Mr. Crossman in his two contributions to current magazine lit- 
erature burned the Association jolly well up. 

Mr. Crossman recently had a plan to supply some nice pork. 
He suggested that some half-dozen gentlemen be employed as 
“Zone Secretaries” at $3,000 per annum, with travel allowance. 
(He has failed to mention how much the “travel allowance” for 
a man covering the small States of California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, et al. would amount to in a year.) One, of course, was to be 
on the Pacific coast. Their principal duty was to be to trot around 
their feudal domain and “mitt” the boys. 


Roast Pork a la Chinee 


Mr. Crossman didn’t mention that he wanted to be one of the 
zone secretaries so the members of the executive committee are not 
making the haste in providing the roast tenderloin they might have 
been expected to make had Mr. Crossman announced he was 
hungry. Mr. Crossman hasn’t said yet that he is. He may 
merely be promoting a meal for a worthy, distressed, third cousin. 

But regardless of what he wants to do with the pork, it is to be 
hoped that he will indicate which piece he wants so that it can be 
cooked, wrapped up, and delivered to him before he starts another 
fire in the old homestead. Even the Chinese eventually discovered 
that you can get your pork without burning down the house. 

: . 
IVILIAN rifle shooting is about one half of the foundation 
C on which national security rests. It is frankly a sport, but 
it happens to be a sport which, in a national emergency, 
can be turned into a deadly weapon against an enemy. 

The other half of the security foundation is formed by the 
industries which in the day of national peril can be utilized for 

the production of munitions of war. These 
Keep the Home _ include the dye, chemical, steel, and arms 

Fires Burning and powder manufacturers. All of the 

group are getting along pretty well except 
the arms-making group. These, in peace time, depend largely 
on the shooting sportsmen and the demand for a home-defense 
weapon for the market which keeps their plants intact against the 
day of national need. Of late they have had hard sledding. Cheap 


and worthless guns of foreign make have flooded the “home- 
defense” market and many misguided sportsmen have displayed 
an inclination to shoot alien arms. 

In addition to this, anti-firearms legislation of the most ill- 
advised sort has hamstrung the American arms industry. Some- 
thing should be done about it, and there are two things the gun- 
lovers can do. One is to urge a prohibitive tariff on foreign guns, 
the other is to oppose any further anti-gun legislation. Write a 
letter to your congressman and tell him your views. He imagines 
the people really want anti-gun laws. The fanatics have thousands 
writing him every week. 

* * * 

HE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN has available perhaps 
; the greatest staff of experts in this, or any other country. 
Its major articles are prepared by men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the subjects they discuss, and are widely regarded 
as the last word in expert information on shooting. Because of 
this, it is probable that many readers of the magazine fail to 
realize that the expert gets 
Write a Short Story About It his knowledge by assembling 
and classifying the combined 

experiences of many individuals. 

Every man who shoots has experiences of value to the shoot- 
ing enthusiasts. Each individual, as his skill improves and his 
experience grows, learns little tricks which it may not occur to 
the expert to mention, but which will be of great help to the 
new shooter who is struggling along to get the best out of his arm 
and his efforts. 

Therefore THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will welcome short let- 
ters and articles on the shooting experiences of its readers. It 
isn’t necessary to be an expert, nor is it necessary to be a skilled 
writer. Just write a straight simple tale of what happened to you, 
or how you improved your gun, your score or your ammunition, 
your style of shooting, your club or your range. It will help 
some other shooter. 


a 
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A Short Cut to Exterior Ballistics 


By Edgar Bugiess and Wallace H. Coxe 


Ballistic Engineers of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours G Company 
Part VI. The Determination of Maximum Height of Trajectory 


HE chart for determination of the 

I maximum height of trajectory is pre- 

sented in Drawing No. 6. This chart, 

like the charts for angle of departure and time 

of flight, is self-explanatory and independent 

of the group, once values for the known vari- 

ables Z, Range (X), Angle of Departure (O), 

and Muzzle Velocity have been obtained from 
outside sources or preceding charts. 


The maximum height of any trajectory oc- 
curs at a point somewhere between mid-range 
and full range, due to the fact that the tra- 
jectory instead of being symmetrical, is 
blunted toward the end of the range. This 
bluntness of the far end of the trajectory can 
be traced to the attraction of gravity which 
acts with a constant force upon the rapid:y 
slowing bullet, causing a greater vertical drop 
for each unit of horizontal space traversed 
in direct proportion to the loss of bullet speed. 

As the bullet decreases in speed, an increas- 
ingly longer period of time is required for the 
bullet to pass over each succeeding yard of 
range, thus affording gravity a longer and 
longer time for each remaining yard of range 
in which to draw the builet toward the earth, 
thereby causing a greater vertical drop in each 
yard of horizontal bullet movement than was 
caused in the preceding yard. 


Readings of maximum height of trajectory 
from Drawing No. 6 will not agree exactly 
with values for height of trajectory at mid- 
range, published in ammunition manufactur- 
ers’ catalogues for the same cartridges at the 
same muzzle velocities, since the maximum 
height of trajectory is the greatest vertical 
distance from the plane of fire to which 
the bullet rises during its flight from rifle 
muzzle to target. This difference in trajectory 
height between mid-range and maximum height 
is very small for short ranges and small angles 
of elevation, and can be ignored for all prac- 
tical purposes in rifle elevation, and can be 
ignored for all practical purposes in rifle shoot- 
ing. As an illustration of the insignificance 
of this, the following examples are given: 


Cartridge 270 Winchester 
Bullet ° 130-gr. Expanding Point 
Muzzle Velocity o.. 2700 F. 8. 
Range .. news 300 Feet 
Maximum Height. of Trajectory ...... 0.6356 Inches 
Height of Trajectory at Mid- meneP 0.6297 Inches 
Range ... 2 -..- 1500 Feet 
Maximum Height of Trajectory. 21.8 Inches 
Height of Trajectory at Mid-Range .. 21.7 Inches 
Cartridge 30-06 Springfield 
Bullet . 5 salle Sale antes A tells ae 110-gr. Hi-Speed 
is Wea .......:s0ss0ce. wdne 3500 F. S. 
Range : . -..2« 300 Feet 
Maximum Height ‘of Trajectory o-ce.---0 0405 Inches 
Height of Trajectory at Mid- verenl ..+.. .403 Inches 
Range ... ---+ 1500 Feet 
Maximum Height. of ‘Trajectory - 19.3 Inches 
Height of Trajectory at Mid-Range -.. 19.0 Inches 
hey Cal. Long Rifle 

Bullet .... ee et ee ° 40 Grain 
Muzzle Velocity” PIT rrr rrr rrtre 1 a * 
-«.... 600 Feet 


( Concluded on , page 20) 


Table No. 6A 


TABLE OF VALUES USED IN CONSTRUCTING ALIGNMENT CHART FOR THE MAXI- 
MUM HEIGHT OF TRAJECTORY THROUGH A SOLUTION OF THE FORMULA 
Y, = H X tan O 

Where Y, = Maximum Height of Trajectory in Inches 
= Secondary Function depending upon Range, Bal- 
listic Coefficient and Velocity 
= Range in Feet 
} — Tangent of Angle of Departure 


Log. 
Difference 
Scale No 
Scale to Use 


Number 
Limits 








Horizontal Range 
for C = 1 .73—20000 1.86332—+.30103 
Secondary Function 25—4251 1.39794—1.62849 
Range 1—1800 Q—3.25527 
Dummy Axis 
Tan Angle of 
Departure TanO .00015—1 4.17609 —0.0 3.82391 
Maximum Height 
of Trajectory Y, .0000375—765.18 5.57403—2.88377 7.30974 1.25 9.14 
Ref. Line—X = 21” Dummy Axis 1/3 21” = 7” from X axis 
Dummy axis — (jj =10” Y, = 5/8 & 10” from Dummy axis = 6.25” from Dummy axis 


wd = Ww 


In the construction of this chart as in the construction of the chart for Angle of Departure, 
it was found necessary to use a series of velocity axes due to variations of H for different veloci- 
ties. The axis for the angle of departure was graduated directly in terms of the angle instead 
of values for the tangent of the angle as determined by the formula. 


Table No. 6B 


FROM DRAWING No. 





of Flat Nose 
of 

of Bullet in 
Veloc- 
S. at 


clent 
300 Feet 
Angle of Depar- 
Seconds 
Range of 


Inches 
Range of 300 Ft. 


turein min. when 
Max. Height of 
Trajec. in In. over 


300 Feet 
Remaining 
ity 


Caliber 

Bullet 

Muzzle 
Coefficient 

Dia. 

Ballistic Coeffi- 


Ogive 
Dia. 


.22 Long Rifle -R. A. 40-gr. Lead 

.25-20 W.C.F. ..R. A. 60-gr. Hi-Speed 
.25-20 W.C.F. .. Peters 60-gr. Hi-Speed 
.25-35 W.C.F. ..Peters 117-gr. Hi-Speed ‘ 
.250-3000 Savage Western 87-gr. H.P. Exp.. 
.250-3000 Savage Western 100-gr. Lub. S.P. 
.270 Winchester .W. R. A. 130-gr. Ex. P. 
.30 Newton ..-West’n 180-gr. Lub. Ex.Pt. 
.30-06 Spld. -R. A. 110-gr. Hi-Speed 
.30-06 Spld. Western 150-gr. Lub. Ex. P 
.30-06 Spld. -R. A. 180-gr. Hi-Speed 
.30-06 Spld. a 180-gr. Ex.P. 
.30-30 W.C.F. .Peters 170- “Br. x. << &. F.. 
.30-40 Krag -W. R. A. 220-gr. M. C. 
.32 Colt Auto eR. A. 71- “gr. M. C. 

.382 W.C.F. ....W.R.A. 80-gr. Super- Speed 
.32 Win. Spl. -R. A. 110-gr. Hi-Speed 
32-40 W.C.F. ...W. R. A. 165-gr. M.C.S.P. 
-35 Rem. . -West’n 200-gr. Lub. Ex.P. 
-38-55 W.C.F. ...Peters 255-gr. M.C. 

.40-65 W.C.F. .R. A. 260-gr. Lead 

.40-70 W.C.F. ..R. A. 330-gr. Lead 

.40-90 Sharps ...R. A. 370-gr. Paper Patch. 
.45-70 W.C.F. ..R. A. 405-gr. Lead 

.45-70 W.C.F. -W. R. A. 300-gr. M.C.S.P. 
-45-90 W.C.F. W. R. A. 300-gr.. Lead 


aun 
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Chart for Determining Maximum Heig 


GIVEN: Angle of Departure (0) 
Range (X) 
Muzzle Velocity (M.V.) 
Value of Z 


EXAMPLE: Find the maximum Height of Trajec- 
tory of the Frankford Arsenal 1925 Na- 
tional Match Bullets when fired from a 
.30-06 Springfield with a muzzle velocity 
of 2750 foot seconds over a range of 
500 yards. 


Angle of Departure (0) = 14’ 

Range (X) = 1500 Feet 

Muzzle Velocity (M.V.) = 2750 f.s. 
Value of Z = 2700 





RANGE IN FEET 


DUMMY AXIS 


> 
aa 
O 
= 
‘e) 
Li 
“3 
<4 
(T 
= 
Le 
O 
Le 
Rs 
O 


i) 
WJ 
pi 
UO 
Z 
he 


ANGLE OF DEPARTURE 
MAXIMUM H 








Height of Trajectory 


First Step — Locate Value of 2750 on Upper Axis for Muzzle Velocity 

Second Step — Locate Value of 2750 on Lower Axis for Muzzle Velocity 

Third Step — Connect these two values with a straight line, shown by dotted line on chart 

Fourth Step — Locate value of 2700 on Z Axis 

Fifth Step — Locate corresponding values of 2700 on muzzle velocity line for value 2750. This is accom- 
plished by locating 2700 on muzzle velocity lines 2500 and 3000 and connecting the two points, 
shown by broken line on chart. The intersection of the broken line and the dotted line is the 
point desired 

Sixth Step — Connect the value 2700 located on the Z Axis in Step Four with the point of intersection of the 


corresponding value of Z and the muzzle velocity value of 2750 and continue this line to the right 
until it intersects the Reference Line, giving Line No. 1 on Chart 


} Seventh Step Locate Value 1500 on X Axis 
Eighth Step Connect point located on X Axis with point of intersection of Line No. 1 and Reference Line, giv- 


ing Line No. 2 on chart 


Ninth Step — Locate Value 14’ on O Axis 

Tenth Step — Connect point located on 0 Axis with point of intersection of Line No. 2 and Dummy Axis, giv- 
ing Line No. 3 on Chart 
Eleventh Step — The intersection of Line No. 3 and the Y° Axis gives the required maximum height of Trajectory, 
20 inches 





E|.DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
BRANDY WINE LABORATORY. 
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Exterior Ballistics 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Maximum Height of Trajectory 29.10 Inches 
Height of Trajectory at Mid-Range , 20.95 Inches 
Cartridge 45-70 Winchester 
Bullet ere ‘ 405 Grain 
Muzzle Velocity . anaes ee . - 1400 F. S. 
Range Tree Pa Siler hl acon a led mis 1500 Feet 
Maximum Height of Trajectory ; 197.918 Inches 
Height of Trajectory at Mid-Range . 107.52 Inches 





Cartridge 405 Grain 
Bullet ire hare en ee ee re 172 Grain 
Muzzle Velocity arcierdlae Sinden oe 2 F. S 
Range SY MEGS pot ee Ce eee . 3000 Feet 
Maximum Height of Trajectory . 120.9 Inches 
Height of Trajectory at Mid-Range 119.5 Inches 


It will be readily seen from the illustration 
that the difference in trajectory height be- 
tween mid-range and maximum height is so 
small as to be negligible, when other variables 
encountered in rifle shooting are considered. 
To explain the difference in other terms, con- 
sider the variations in minute of angle. It 
will be recalled that a minute of angle is equal 
approximately to an inch for every 100 yards 
of range, thus for the .30-06 Hi-Speed 110- 
grain bullet at 500 yards the height of trajec- 
tory at mid-range would equal 19 inches or 
3.80 minutes of angle; the maximum height of 
trajectory would equal 19.3 inches or 3.86 


minutes of angle. When it is considered 
that the ideal accuracy limit is within one 


minute of ang’e, it can readily be seen that a 
variation of .06 minutes is well within ordinary 
shooting conditions. 

The formula for maximum height of trajec- 
tory was plotted in preference to the formula 
for height of trajectory at mid-range, because 
the formula for maximum height is less compli- 
cated and lends itself to a simpler solution with 
fewer function axes. 


Drawing No. 6 is plotted by means of the 
formula Y, = H X Tan O. 
Where Y, = Maximum Height of Trajectory in 
Feet 
H = Secondary function depending 


upon Z and Muzzle Velocity 
Mi. Horizontal Range in Feet 


Tan O = Tangent of Angle of Departure. 
For all small angles Tan O 
= Sine O 


The chart for determination of the maximum 
height of trajectory is constructed in a man- 
ner similar to the chart for determination of 
angle of departure, which has been explained 
in a previous issue. Table No. 6A contains 
the values, limits, and spacing distances used 
in constructing Drawing No. 6. Values for 
H and Tan O do not appear upon the printed 
chart, these values having been used indirectly 
to satisfy the formula. It will be noted from 
the formula that Y, is given in feet, whereas 
on the chart, the Y, axis is graduated directly 
in inches. This change from feet to inches 
was made after the original chart had been 
laid out and plotted, in order to avoid readings 
for short ranges in small decimals of feet. 

Table No. 6B, included in this issue, contains 
all the data of Table No. 5B given in Part V of 
the series, expanded to include readings from 
Drawing No. 6 of values for maximum height 
of trajectory of the various bullets listed. 

Tables Nos. 6C and 6D, which are trajectory 
tables for the .45 A. C. P. 230-grain metal- 
cased bullet over ranges of 50 and 100 yards 
respectively, are included as additional illus- 
trations of the practicability of the charts. 

(To be continued) 











Table No. 6C 
TRAJECTORY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 45 A. C. P. 230-GRAIN BULLET AT A 
RANGE OF 50 YARDS, STARTING AT A MUZZLE VELOCITY OF 825 FEET PER 
SECOND AGAINST A 30-MILE CROSS WIND 


Chart Reading 


Calculated Result 


Characteristic Formula 
Ogive 
Coefficient of Form (i) 
Ballistic Coefficient (C) C = _W_ 
id? 
Muzzle Energy (E) E = MV’? 
Value of Z Z= X_ 
$s 
Remaining Velocity Ss =Z+S, 
Angle of Departure (O) Sin 2 0 = AC 
Angle of Fall (W) Tan W = B’ Tan O 
Time of Flight (T) T = CT’ Sec. 9 
Height of Trajectory (Y) Y = H X tan O 
Wind Deflection (D) D = WZ DoW 
V Cos O 


1.5 
1.0 
162 16 
348 foot pounds 350 foot pounds 
926 900 


790 foot seconds 
13 minutes 


789 foot seconds 
12.5 minutes 


13 minutes 13 minutes 
.188 seconds .20 seconds 
1.68 inches 1.8 inches 


4.29 minutes 4.4 minutes 


Table No. 6D 


TRAJECTORY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
RANGE OF 100 YARDS, STARTING AT A MUZZLE 


45 A. C. P. 230-GRAIN BULLET AT A 
VELOCITY OF 825 FEET 


PER SECOND AGAINST A 30-MILE CROSS WIND 








Characteristic Formula 

Ogive 
Coefficient of Form (i) 
3allistic Coefficient (C) C = W 

id? 
Muzzle Energy (E) E = MV? 

2 
Value of Z o= x 

c 
Remaining Velocity Ss =Z+S, 
Angle of Departure (0) Sin 2 () — AC 


Angle of Fall (W) 
Time of Flight (T) 


Tan W = B’ Tan O 
T = CT’ Sec. O 


Height of Trajectory (Y) Y H X Tan G 
Wind Deflection (D) * D = WZ DoW 
V Cos O 


And Yet More .45’s 


(Concluded from page 13) 


safeties on the Automatics mean nothing to me. 
I use the hammer alone, and while lowering 
the hammer is a slower operation than flipping 
the safety up, it is reasonably quick. My trig- 
ger finger is educated to work the magazine 
catch and the slide lock, so the gun and I get 
on famously. As to the grip safety collapsing 
when the gun is gripped, it certainly does, but 
personally, I am not conscious of it when 
shooting, and I don’t think it is noticeable to 
any one e!se who shoots the Automatic regu- 
larly. If one were to shoot a gun right along 
that lacked this feature, and then take hold 
of a gun with a grip safety, the difference 
would be apparent at once. 

The S. A. is next to the Automatic when it 
comes to abuse, its solid case-hardened frame 
being much in its favor. But its greatest pro- 
ponents admit freely that it is a gun that will 
not stand snapping, and it is not intended for 
long-sustained firing. Care must be used in 
cocking it and lowering the hammer. A slip 
of the hammer can gum the whole works up. 
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Calculated Result Chart Reading 





1.5 
1.0 
.162 16 


348 foot pounds 350 foot pounds 


1850 1850 


750 foot seconds 
26 minutes 


756 foot seconds 


26 minutes 


27.4 minutes 27.5 minutes 
38 seconds 40 seconds 
6.95 inches 7 inches 


8.47 minutes 8.5 minutes 


I can not associate the word “reliability” with 
a gun having such delicate viscera. It should 
be equipped with some kind of an indicator 
that would tell a fellow a couple of shots in 
advance when it is going to quit working. 

Summing up, the S. A. is a fine gun if you 
can’t get anything else. The N. S. is a fine gun 
whether you. can get anything else or not, but 
to place it ahead of the .45 Automatic for 
ruggedness and ability to stand abuse is a 
misplaced confidence. 


Fecker’s Telescope Mounts 
(Concluded from page 12) 
favorably with transit work. And that is as it 
should be, considering the excellence of mod- 

ern match ammunition. 

As to the price, you can’t buy the best 
firearms or the best cars, or the best of any- 
thing else for a song. If you could, probably 
much of the zest of life would be gone. If 
this were an advertisement I would mention 
the figures, but under the circumstances you 
will have to ask J. Fecker. I can say that con- 
sidering the increased satisfaction that is built 
into these mounts, the price is very reasonable. 
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may happen to own or to acquire. It further 
opens up to them the privileges of purchase 
and competition which are available to mem- 
bers of the N. R. A., with the exception, of 
course, of Government rifles, ammunition 
and equipment.- It is believed that the 
N. R. A. Junior Rifle Corps can be made 
a most important adjunct to the parent As- 
sociation. It will, if properly handled, instill 
in the minds of its members respect for and 
interest in the National Rifle Association of 
America, and as they begin to outgrow the 
junior awards they will want to take part in 
the senior competitions and to qualify for the 
senior decorations. Furthermore, the instruc- 
tors, who are all adults, may confidently be 
expected to be interested in the major activi- 
ties of this Association and to take an interest 
in its magazine, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

The Junior Rifle Corps cannot be looked 
upon as a source of revenue for 1926. It may 
cost the Association some money during the 
coming year. It may, on paper, cost the As- 
sociation some money every year, but the 
management of the Association is convinced 
that, if the Junior Rifle Corps project shall re- 
ceive credit for the number of new members 
that it will add to the rolls of the N. R. A, 
for the number of new subscribers that it will 
add to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and for the 
amount of good will that it will develop for 
the Association throughout our wide domain, 
in all years after 1926 the Junior Rifle 
Corps will be acknowledged to be a most 
profitable addition to our activities. 


Recommendations 

Beyond the devising of a plan by which all 
members of the Association shall receive THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, which is a subject re- 
quiring the earnest thought and consideration 
of all Directors during the coming year, there 
is another major subject requiring attention. 
N. R. A. State Secretaries at the present time 
are mere'y honorary officials. Applications for 
affiliation with the National Rifle Association 
on the part of newly organized clubs are sent 
first to the office of the State Secretary. He 
approves or disaproves them and, largely on 
his recommendation, the Adjutant General of 
the State does likewise. The applications bear- 
ing these two signatures are then forwarded 
to the N. R. A. for final action. Aside from 
this duty, the N. R. A. State Secretary has 
nothing specifically laid out for him to do, 
and unless he is unusually fortunate in the 
matter of ability to obtain transportation 
around his State, and unless he is sufficiently 
interested to take the time to make such trips, 
he can do but little to further the interests 
of rifle shooting in his State. We have reached 
a point in the development of rifle shooting 
in this country where personal contact is be- 
coming more and more important. 

It is believed that if the N. R. A. State 
Secretaries were carefully selected with a 
view to their personalities and experience 
and that if they were authorized to do some 
traveling at the expense of the Association, 


a great deal of good could be accomplished 
in the organization of new clubs, the building 
up of morale in o!d clubs, and in the organiza- 
tion of State shoots, community leagues, etc. 
This plan would, of course, have to be conducted 
with the greatest care in order to assure a fair 
return for the investment, and State Secre- 
taries should not be permitted to make trips 
without authority from this office. Provision 
should be made for the appointment of ail 
State Secretaries by the Executive Committee 
only, and the amount of expense funds avail- 
able for them should be budgeted and ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee. No 
amendment to the By-Laws wou!d be required 
in order to put this plan into effect, as the re- 
imbursements to the State Secretaries would 
be for expenses and not in the nature of salary. 
It is felt, however, that the subject is of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant consideration 
by the entire Board of Directors. 

Especial commendation is due to the em- 
ployees on duty at the Association’s headquar- 
ters in Washington. Their loyalty and devotion 
to the interests of the Association have con- 
tributed very largely toward the progress 
made during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. Lister, 
Acting Secretary. 


An Old Club 
By R. S. Croshier 


HE Wappinger Falls Rifle Club is 
one of the oldest in the county, 


if not the State. (Why not in 
the “United States’?—Ep). In 1874 it 
was the Wappingers Winchester Rifle Club. 
This club shot for years and_ practically 
all shooting was done strictly off-hand. The 
riflemen were real gunmen of the old type. 
Each man would take his re-loading outfit to 
the range and there the loads would be 
worked up, not in a house cr a club room. In 
1896 the Colonel Clark Association was 
formed and this club affiliated with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. At that time the 
long range had started in and each score was 
then printed: “Shooting and Fishing.” This 
club was so well known that each week there 
was a large attendance, as the spirit was then 
at its height. In 1920 this club, then with 
only a few of the old riflemen left to shoulder 
the load, was re-organized and affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association. Again this 
club kept up the same old spirit. 

Our ranges are from 25 yards up to 1000 
yards, all on a fine level tract of land and the 
ranges up to 300 yards are all from one firing 
point. Firing is due North. By advancing 100 
yards you are on the 500-600 yard range fir- 
ing on which is northeast by north giving 
good clear target all day. 

This club is run under a unique plan. The 
ranges are equipped by the President, the 
shooting house is his cabin. The only dues 
are once a year assessment for the afhliating 
with the National Rifle Association and the 
same for targets. The target tender is paid by 
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each member to make up the given sum 
Sometimes there are two shooters and again 
there are forty, but this makes no difference. 
No books are kept for treasury assessments. 
Visitors are assigned to a target, at no cost 
and are allowed all the privileges of a member. 

The club exchanges calls with its friendly 
club, The Poughkeepsie Club. There, too, 
the same respect is shown. We exchange eats 
and good fellowship. The club also shoots 
its regular qualification course each year over 
Course “A” and sometimes to aid the new 
blood the short course is fired. Now that the 
“Py” course is on the roll of honor this is a 
favorite. For now a shooter can use his old 
Krag. Now to make things a matchover the 
“D” course is shot with the Free Rifle and 
this calls out more shooters, as nearly all the 
club members have their pet rifle .25-20, .32- 
40, .38-55, or some match rifle. 

The club members are all working men, 
honest to the last and do all they can for 
each shooter’s benefit, no “put on” or extra 
partiality. 

To make things interesting the’ President 
gets up different amusements. The ‘ast was 
the Merchants’ Trophy. Each merchant do- 
nates a present, regardless of value, and the 
match is open to all members. Each week a 
different trophy is given until each member 
has won a trophy. This goes on until the last 
then he shoots a matched 
score with the first winner, if present, or the 
next, etc This has caused the most excitment 
and each shooter looks at his score to see if 
he has been scratched or if he is high, but this 
is not known until after the shoot as_ the 
merchant seals his proposition “Open to all 
or scratched.” This is not even known by 
Dad, himself. Sometimes a Jack pot is put 
up for the last twelve on the Standard Am- 
erican or the most ‘“‘V’s.” Again five shots 
are fired in an odd position or with a strange 
gun, this gun may be muzzle loader or it may 
be a pistol. 

Now, as the .22 pea shooter is in the field 
something else must happen as this is nearly 
all done prone. It should make more shoot- 
ers as the cartridge is so cheap that a shooter 
could die on a soft mat with sheep skin pads 
all over him except his ears and shoot up five 
or six boxes of ammunition and think nothing 
of it. but if he stands up as Harry Pope says 
“on his hind legs and shoots like a man” he 
only has time to shoot a 10 shot string or two. 
Most men now are either in their office or 
retired and on a quiet life, and do not enjoy 
hearing the old powder burner bark or seeing 
the cussed small group put up by our once 
32-44 or even .45-70, now a thing of the past 
to a great many, but a sad tear still remains 
in the eyes of “Old Dad.” 


Eprtor’s Note: It is believed that the 
Wappinger Falls, New Yor’ Rifle Club is the 
oldest club still in operation in the *"nited 
States. With but one reorganization this outfit 
has continued to function since 1874. 

And what an example there is for those en- 
thusiastic riflemen who have been shouldering 
the burden of holding together an apparently 
unappreciative club! 

Mr. Croshier donates the range, donates 


member is to shoot 
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the range hours, donates camping facilities 
for visitors, donates prizes and donates his 
time. Not for a couple of years, but year 
after year! 

We would like to hear from more of the rear 
“o'd line” organizations. Is Wappinger Falls 
the oldest ? 

If so, who is next? 


Lugers—and Lugers 


(Concluded from page 10) 


that it would not group consistently on a pie 
plate at sixty feet until it was worked over 
and tightened. 

The actions of the Lugers are, then, re- 
markably tight fitting; the barrels are accu- 
rately made; the bullets fit the barrels tightly 
and are well designed for good accuracy; the 
powder charges are uniform and give good ac- 
curacy; yet the Luger pistols are not used for 
serious target shooting. It is my experience, 
and observation, that the Lugers are superior 
to the heavy Colt pistols for the general run 
of game shooting, and greatly inferior for tar- 
get shooting. 

In shooting at game, the experienced man is 
far steadier than when shooting at a target. 
Some men, even those who are usually nervous 
under ordinary circumstances, seem to pass 
into a species of trance in which the nerves and 
their usual control of the body are held in 
abeyance. The gun is held steadier than is 


possible under other conditions; it seems to 


wobble not at all. The eyes see with increased 
clearness. The report of the pistol is barely 
sensed, and the recoil is not felt. Trigger pull 
means nothing. So, during the peculiar stim- 
ulus of game shooting, the small front sights 
and wide rear sights of the Lugers are easily 
seen because of one’s clearer vision and stead- 
ier holding; the long, snaky, uncertain trigger 
pulls of the Luger pistols are not so discon- 
certing as they are in fine target shooting; and 
the shooter is able to utilize the advantages of 
long sighting radii and flat trajectories. Or 
even if one is shaky when shooting at game, 
no rules prevent his holding the pistol with 
both hands or shooting from a sitting position. 

In target shooting, the Colt pistols are su- 
perior to Luger pistols because of sights more 
adapted to target shooting, because of equally 
accurate barrels and ammunition, if not more 
accurate, and because of far better trigger 
pulls. The trigger pulls on Luger pistols can 
be improved by bending some of the parts 
in such a manner that part of the excess play 
is taken out, but the number of parts used 
in the act of releasing Luger firing pins are so 
numerous that the trigger pulls on Luger pis- 
to:s can never average nearly as well as those 
on the Colts. 

In reliability of functioning, the Luger pis- 
tols of pre-War make are the equal of Colt 
pistols, but in a different way. In Colt pistols, 
a very large percentage of the jams are due to 
bits of shaved primers lodging in between the 
tops of the barrels and the slides, at least in 
my experience and in those of the people of 
this country, while in Luger pisto!s this can 


never happen because there are no such places 
for small objects to lodge. But, balancing this 
fault, the Colt pistols are more certain in 
feeding cartridges from the magazines to the 
chambers. a matter in which the Luger pistols 
are not any too perfect. In other words, while 
Colt pistols are more apt to misfunction when 
poor cartridges are used, they are more cer- 
tain than the Lugers to work well with good 
cartridges. 

Another item of minor importance, but 
reaily a part of the reliability, is the frequent 
failure of the Luger actions to remain open 
after the last shots in the magazine have been 
fired. On Colt pistols having slide stops, I 
have had only one failure of the action to re- 
main open during many thousands of shots. 
With the Lugers. on the other hand, I have had 
as many as six failures of this sort in an after- 
noon. 

As far as general handiness is concerned, the 
Lugers are inferior in any comparison with 
Colt pistols. The grip safeties on the Cots are 
much less bothersome than those on the Lu- 
gers; the thumb safeties are better located and 
more easily operated; the slides are released 
by pressing a lever instead of striking the 
actions with the hands; and the Colt actions 
can be opened with much less exertion than 
those of the Lugers. Only one little item of 
Luger equipment is superior to that of the 
Colts; the combination extractor-indicator 
marked “loaded” on pre-War guns and “gel- 
aden,” its German equivalent. on post-War and 
War-time guns, is valuable day or night. 

Although it is a simple task and can be done 
blindfolded, some people so thoroughly dread 
taking a Luger action apart that they will 
pay as much as $2 to have the action cleaned. 
So it wil be well to close this installment 
with directions for doing this work. 

To dismount the pistol—Remove the maga- 
zine from the pistol. Make sure that no car- 
tridge remains in the chamber. Grasp the 
pistol in the right hand, in the regular shooting 
position, and, with muzzle resting on a maga- 
zine or other soft but firm substance, force 
the barrel and receiver to the rear as far as 
they will go. Rotate the checkered end of 
the locking bolt (just ahead and above the 
trigger) downward through a 90° arc. Allow 
the barrel and receiver to slide forward. Pick 
off the trigger plate just above the trigger on 
the ‘eft side. Pull the barrel, with its receiver 
and breech mechanism, off the frame toward 
the muzzle. 

Push on the right-hand end of the connect- 
ing pin which locks the rear link to the re- 
ceiver, then draw the pin out to the left. Lift 
the checkered knobs of the toggle joint un- 
til they clear the offset in the receiver just 
back of them, then draw the breech mechanism 
to the rear and out of the receiver. 

To remove the firing pin, force the end piece 
on the rear of the breechblock inward, using 
a screw driver for this, until the end piece can 
be rotated to the left a quarter turn, then 
withdraw the end piece, firing pin spring, and 
firing pin. 

To assemble the pistol—Insert the firing 
pin, firing pin spring, and end piece into the 
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breechblock in the only position they will enter. 
Force the end piece inward, turning it a quar- 
ter turn to the right and re‘easing it, thus 
locking it into place. Insert the breechblock 
into the receiver and push it clear forward— 
pressing down on the forward end of the trig- 
ger bar, on the left-hand side of the receiver, 
so the firing pin is not held back. Then in- 
sert the connecting pin which holds the breech 
mechanism into the receiver. 

Hold the barrel and breech mechanism up- 
side down, with the small S-shaped link down 
flat against the action, its T-shaped end point- 
ing to the rear. Invert the frame and slide 
the inverted receiver into its proper grooves 
on the frame. When the T-headed end of the 
curved link is to the rear of the magazine open- 
ing, turn the pistol over and al‘ow this link 
to drop down in front of, then under, the split 
recoil spring lever. Then force the barrel to 
the rear as in the beginning, and if the ten- 
sion of the recoil spring is felt, the coupling 
link is in its proper place. If not, try again 
and this time get that T-shaped end under 
the split lever. Then replace the trigger plate, 
and with the barrel to the rear, turn the lock- 
ing bolt back to its proper position, holding 
the receiver onto the frame and the trigger 
plate in its position. Insert the magazine, and 
the pistol is again ready for use. 


N. R. A. Directors Meeting 


THE annual meeting of the directors of the 
National Rifle Association will be held on 
Wednesday. February 10, at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Gold Room of the La. Fayette Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. There will be much important 
business before the meeting, including the an- 
nual election of officers, the receiving of thc 
annual report required by the by-laws, and the 
consideration of future plans for the Associa- 
tion. Arrangements have been made with the 
hotel to give special rates and service to those 
attending the meeting. 

The management of the Association has an- 
nounced that it expects the largest attendance 
of directors in the history of the Association. 
Special efforts have been made to secure this, 
all directors having been notified well in ad- 
vance of the meeting so as to allow them to 
make the necessary arrangements to permit 
their absence from their business for the pe- 
riod of the meeting. In view of the fact that 
directors residing far distant from Washington 
have, in the past, found it a hardship to bear 
the expense of a trip to the meeting, the As- 
sociation management has written to the gov- 
ernors of the far-distant States urging that the 
directors resident in those States be sent to 
this meeting at State expense. 

At the same time these directors have been 
urged to make the utmost effort to attend the 
meeting in the event that their States decline 
to bear the cost of the journey. 

The meeting of the directors will be-pre- 
ceded by the meeting of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice which will 
be held in the War Department at 10 a.m., 
on Tuesday, February 9. 
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The Schuetzen Game 
(Concluded from page 14) 


a 50. Mr. Jansen had the edge on the rest by 
having closer shots to back his 50. 

I want to mention another interesting cir- 
cumstance about those tournaments, which de- 
mention. A gentleman named T. M. 
Barcur of St. Louis, an old and respected, 
well-to-do member of the St. Louis Ritle Club, 
offered a cash prize of $100 four years ago. 
when the tournament of the Central Sharp- 
shooters’ Union was held at Highland, Ill., to 
ny shooter who could make 75 points on the 
people’s target. This meant three shots that 
would hit a silver dollar three times in suc- 
cession. Nobody did this at that shoot. The 
next tournament. two years ago, was held at 
New Glarus, Wis. At this shoot a rather re- 
cent member of the shooting fraternity had 
two 25’s and here was a chance to win the 
£100. Unfortunately, Mr. Barcur decided to 
change the conditions of this offer, and hence- 
forth the winner of this $100 had only to win 
first pace in three consecutive tournaments. 


serves 


This new member whose name is John Dor- 
weiler, of West Bend, Iowa, having two plunk- 
ers down, felt he did not want to foozle his 
third shot, and did not feel safe to fire the 
third shot that day. He waited until the next 
day. and all were anxious to note his last 
shot. It proved to be another 25, which made 
his three shots score the possible 75 points at 
200 yards offhand. 

Mr. Dorweiler was present in 
try for his second victory, and no one was 
more pleased than the writer to congratulate 
Mr. Dorweiler on winning his second first prize, 
by scoring 72 points out of 75. It now re- 
mains for Mr. Dorweiler, two years hence, in 
our city, Davenport, Iowa, to again head the 
peop‘e’s target list, and the $100 bonus will 
snugly nestle in his pocket-book. 


St. Louis to 


These people’s target matches are usually 
considered very interesting. In this connec- 
tion I want to relate another stem-winder of 
a performance in rifle shooting. I have never 
had such a thrill out of an event as out of the 
one I witnessed on this occasion. The place 
was St. Louis. It was on the 200-yard range 
six years ago, during a tournament of the Cen- 
tral Union. A rather new and inexperienced 
shooter from La Crosse, Wis., had made a 
score of 73 out of 75 offhand, 200 yards. 

He made a grand splash about this perform- 
ance, and concluded he had ’em all skinned. 
He even went so far as to taunt our fellow 
citizen from Davenport, Chris Jansen, on his 
score, being only a 72. This he claimed was 
only amateur work compared to his 73. Well, 
Chris felt sore, and he confided in me that he 
proposed to get this fellow’s goat if the gods 
were willin’. And they were. Here is what 
happened. He began the task by shooting a 
23. This ticket was torn up. He shot another 
ticket and made a 24 and a 25, but, owing to 
the elements or to human frailty, his third 
shot only netted a 22. He tried again, and had 
several chances for a 74 or 75, but each time 
lost out by a hair. 

He finally admitted that he had taken in too 
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much territory, and admitted that he was 
shot out. Then one of the boys spoke up and 
offered to defray the expense of another ticket, 
and after a little coaxing Chris consented to 
try once more. His first shot was a 25. His 
second he ciaimed was unloosed just as well, 
but it proved to be only a 24. Then looking 
at the clock which allowed him but five min- 
utes more before the close of the tournament, 
and amid the quietude of the tomb, he boomed 
forth his third shot. He deliberate’y set his 
gun somewhere. and while the crowd 
was almost hysterical with excitement, Mr. 
Jansen demanded that they carry him to the 
bar, to celebrate his great victory. Up came 
the United States flag, signifying that the 
shot went into a perfect center. His goal had 
been realized! Hereupon the crowd became 
uncontrollab!e, and the howling and cheering 
was something terrific. 


down 


Mr. Jansen performed this same trick on 
the Honor target several years ago, at a com- 
plimentary shoot which had been arranged in 
an off year to get all the boys of the Central 
Sharpshooters’ Union together for a fine ‘“‘one- 
day” tournament. This. mind you, was on a 
target where every shooter was allowed but 
one trial during the tournament. 

Mr. Jansen uses a Pope barrel, and no 
doubt it shoots every shot into one hole, for 
time after time he calls his 25 pulls and gets 
them. 


The following clubs are members of the 
Central Sharpshooters’ Union: Milwaukee, 
Davenport, Chicago, High!and, St. Louis, 
\ heatland, Wausau, Monticello, Denver, Mon- 
ide, Chilton, Peru, La Crosse, Lyons, New 
Glarus, and Cincinnati with a total mem- 
bership of about 1000 riflemen. The Com- 
mittee on Arrangements is determined to offer 
prizes in cash on all its targets in excess of 
what has ever been offered at previous tour- 
naments, and this with untiring efforts to 
keep the interest in shooting as intense as pos- 
sible is the intention of the Davenport Execu- 
tive Committee of the Central Sharpshooters’ 
Union. The members of this Committee con- 
sist of the following: 

President, E. Wilckens. 

Vice-President, J. F. Nabstedt 

Treasurer, O. B. Schmidt. 

Chief Shooting Master, C. Jansen. 

Assistants. C. F. Denkman and Frank Berg. 

Secretary, Emil Berg. 


Old Time Smoke Sticks 


(Concluded from page 6) 


work with modernized, handloaded, properly 
fitted ammunition. What is usually needed are 
cases already expanded by firing in the 
chamber of that particular rifle, a rather hard 
lead bullet which must be at least full groove 
diameter, and a proper charge of suitable bulk 
smokeless powder, probably du Pont No. 80, 
or in the larger cartridges, du Pont No. } 
Smokeless. We would like to hear from rifle- 
men who have thus successfully rejuvenated 
these old black-powder smoke-sticks. 
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Indoor Novelty Shoots 


(Concluded from page 8) 


piece to shoot at. Of course, the minute you 
missed the pipe entirely you were done. It 
takes considerable skill to hit the pipe nine 
times in succession, as the winner of this 
match did, before there is nothing left to shoot 
at. And, too, as pipes differ in fragility, there 
is a good deal of luck in drawing a tough T. D. 


A Shot in the Dark 

This match is just what its name implies. 
The firer stands aiming at the target. He sig- 
nifies that he is ready. Sometime within five 
seconds a:l lights go out, and he may fire as 
soon as the lights are gone. Use a 60-foot pis- 
tol target to shoot at, even with the rifle, for 
this game is played only in the standing po- 
sition, and it is a difficult in which to 
make a score. Place the pistol shooters about 
twenty feet nearer the target than the riflemen, 
and they wi:l compete on an equal footing. 


Big Game Hunt and Xmas Tree Shoot 

This match is an annual feature in my Club, 
for we have found that its enjoyment lasts. 
We send the usual stating that the 
entry fee for the match is a present, some- 
thing the entrant would like to receive himself, 
and that it shall cost about a dollar. The en- 
trant must wrap his present securely, barbed 
wire not barred, and he must place his own 
name inside the parcel so that he may be 
properly thanked. At the Range we have a 
Christmas tree with the usual fixings, and 
under this the presents are piled. The hunt 
consists in firing five shots at a black card on 
which are mounted five animal crackers. See 
Figure 7. If you completely burst a cracker 
it counts five. If you make a killing shot it 
counts four, and if you get a leg it counts 
one. Glue the crackers on securely, and the 
scorer will have lots of fun. And then, just 
to make a racket, any one knocking the tail 
off one of the animals has his whole score 
erased. Of course, shoot any way you like. 
After the scores have been added, the man 
with the highest total has first pick of the 
wrapped presents under the tree. One rule 
here must be enforced. The package must 
be opened on the spot, and as the members 
rather pride themselves on their ingenuity in 
wrapping, this affords a lot of fun. 

These examples will at least give you an 
idea of what we are doing for our newer 
members and as advertising. We have tried 
them out, and find that it pays. We get 
younger men than we used to, and they are 
filling the places that the older men leave as 
they are gradually forced to fall out. The 
new and the old keep each other alive, and 
we continue to be a shooting club rather than 
a place to tell how we used to do it. The 
Executive Committee is the on:y thing to suf- 
fer, and what, pray, are its members for if 
they are not ready to work, to be blamed, to 
be pounded and pulled, and finally to be kicked 
out by some youngster who can do better. 

Like the radio lecturer, I shall be glad to an- 
swer any questions you may think of regarding 
these matches. 
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Seeaed by C. B. Lister 


1926 Outdoor Match Program 


C. B. Lister 


Worp that the annual Spring and Summer 
program of rifle and pistol matches is now being 
printed and will be ready for mailing February 
15 will no doubt be gladly received by the 
shooting fraternity. 

The program contains one radical departure 
from that of last year, i.e., the provision allow- 
ing club members to compete in the matches by 
paving $1.50 entry. The entrance fee for indi- 
vidual members remains at $1.00. The regulations 
have been carefully gone over in an effort to 
clarify points which have caused uncertainty in 
the past, and matches have been added to provide 
a schedule which now takes care of the whole 
range of outdoor rifle shooting from 50 to 1,000 
yards and pistol shooting at 25 and 50 yards. 
Team matches for the service rifle and for the 
pistol are new features too. 

Special attention has been paid to the duties 
of -the official judge and witnesses and special 
instruction in their duties is another new feature 
of the program 

The Smail Bore Section 

The general conditions for the small bore 
matches permit the use of any .22 caliber rim- 
fire rifle weighing not more than ten pounds 
without sling and sight, any factory made ammu- 
nition and any sights. Entries close in all matches 
two weeks in advance of the date of firing. 

The small bore events get under way on April 
25 with the 50-yard Tyro Match. The small 
bore events are scheduled as follows: 


Match Date Fired 


No ard Tyro April 25—May 8 
No 190-yard Tyro ‘ May 9—May 22 
No. S. B. Free Rifle 5 May 9—June 5 
No Championship, The aggregate of Matches 5 & 6 
No. 50-vard Match May 23—June 5 
No. 100-yard Match . May 30—June 12 
No Interclub Championship June 13—July 3 
No Tyro bie am ‘ June 13—July 3 
No 200-yard Champte onsh Lip June 27—July 19 


WIA wr 


> 


The individual matches are all 20-shot events 
except the Free Rifle Match which calls for twenty 
shots in each of the three international positions. 
The Interclub Championship provides for ten 
fires, five high to count, and has been scheduled 
at a time which will permit maximum club 
strength to be placed on the firing line without 
the interference of summer vacations. 


The High Power Section 

The general conditions for the high power 
matches have been drawn so as to admit prac- 
tically any type of center-fire arm except the 
heavy barreled “Free Rifles” and a special match 
has been scheduled for arms of this type over the 
International course except that twenty shots are 
required in each position instead of forty. 

The high power matches start a week later 


than the small bore events. The schedule fol- 
lows: 
Match Date Fired 

) Free Rifle May 2—May 22 

. May 16—June 5 

No. 13 yard . May 23—June 12 
No 00 r j 4 A ‘ ‘ May 30—June 19 
N 14 Interclub Championship . June 13—July 3 

The outdoor season is definitely limited by 
winter weather on one end and summer vaca- 
tions on the other so that a conflict in dates of 
the small bore, the high power, and the pistol 
matches cannot be avoided. At least one week 
of “grace” has been allowed in every match, 
however, so that competitors will not be forced 
to fire under inclement weather conditions, and 
this fact coupled with the short courses of fire 
should enable clubs and individuals to compete 
in both small bore and high power events if they 
are so fortunately situated as to have range fa- 
cilities for both. 


The Pistol and Revolver Section 


The pistol matches 
pistol, revolver or 


permit the use of “any 
automatic pistol with barrel 
length not over ten inches and trigger pull not 
less than two pounds.” The Free Pistol match is 
of course an exception to this general regula- 
tion. The two police matches are also excep- 
tions. The police events require “any pistol or 
revolver, cal. .32 or larger, barrel length not to 
exceed 6!4 inches, trigger pull not less than 3 
pounds; fixed sights in front of the hammer, 
strictly open and suitable for holster wear.” 
The schedule— 


Ma teh Date Fired 


April 25—May 
April 25—May 
May 2—May 
May 2—May 2 
‘ . May 9—May 2 
Ind ‘chanel onship - . May 16—June 5 
21 Police Te m : May 23—June 
Free Pist¢ ‘ Res May 30—June 
23 Team Ch: aaa ts) nshi p .. June 6—June 2 


y Fire Ty 
vw Fire Ma tech 


LALLLLALLY x 


Competitors at distant points are requested 
make their entries sufficiently far in advance s 
that targets may be sent them, the course fired, 
and targets returned to Washington in time to 
close each match on time. The date set for the 
receipt of fired targets in Washington is one week 
after the closing date of each match. Shooters 
in the Canal Zone, in Alaska and in Hawaii 
should get their fired targets on the way back to 
Washington with these conditions in mind. 

In addition to the matches open only to Tvro, 
3 Tvro medals have been provided in each of 
matches 4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 16 and 20. A Tyro 
for the purposes of the Outdoor Program is “a 
rifleman who has never, prior to the current sea- 
son, won a competition medal in any event con- 
ducted by the National Rifle Association gallery 
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or outdoor or in the National Matches. Per- 
centage medals or qualification decorations are 
not competition medals.” 

* * * 


AMES FACULTY CO-OPERATES WITH 
BANKERS 

Tue following paragraph from the report of 
the Secretary of the Ames Faculty Rifle Club at 
Ames, Jowa, is of interest to all clubs in communi- 
ties where the bank protective movement, through 
the organization of Vigilance Committees, has 
been introduced. This paragraph indicates that 
both the bankers and the civilian rifle club may 
expect to benefit from a co-ordination of activi- 
ties. 

“The outstanding feature for 1925 was the 
acquisition of an outdoor range. 50, 100, 200 and 
300-yard firing points have been prepared and 
it is hoped to have 500 and 600-yard firing points 
in 1926. This range was secured through the 
Story County Bankers’ Association. The Shoot 
of the Story County Vigilance Committee was 
held on this range and valuable instruction in 
the use of the rifle and revolver given to about 
twenty men.” 

* * od 


STEUBENVILLE. OHIO, NOT A BAD 
TOWN FOR RIFLEMEN 


Tue Steubenville Rifle and Pistol Club, was 
organized Feb. 14, 1925, with thirty-one members. 
Through the courtesy of the city officials and the 
assistance of Captain J. R. Skipper, of Co. “C” 
of the 135th F. A. located here, we have a very 
satisfactory range on the edge of the city limits 
on city property. We have a 200-yd. range with 
two sliding target frames and a pit, also targets 
for all ranges from 50 to 200 yards, for the .22 
cal. and a 20-yd. pistol range. All the work 
except digging the pit was done by some of the 
members. We have also built a shack and up 
to January 10 have braved the weather and held 
a shoot each Sunday afternoon. The Armory 
for Company “C” has just been completed. The 
Adjutant-General of Ohio and Captain Skipper 
have granted us the privilege of constructing a 
range in the building. We hope to shoot matches 
soon. This range will also be used for pistol 
practise by the members of Company “C.” We 
lost six members and gained seven. We held three 
turkey shoots; 19 turkeys weighing 13 to 20 
pounds, one goose 11 pounds, and 6 ducks weigh- 
ing 5 pounds, were won. These were live birds. 

These shoots gave us a great deal of publicity. 
There were from forty to sixty men at the dif- 
ferent shoots which netted us a tidy sum of money. 
Our city papers are helping us on our way by 
publishing scores and articles about rifle shooting. 
This we very much appreciate. There were eight 
N. R. A. matches shot by one of our members 
who qualified as sharpshooter. Two made the 
rating of sharpshooter and one marksman, shoot- 
ing course “D.” We are affiliated with the Ohio 
State League and expect to take a hand with 
some of the “bugs” at Columbus, February 20- 
22. The efficient manner in which affairs of this 
league are being handled by its officers, bespeaks 
a bright future for the sport of riflery in Ohio. 
The Club Charter is prominently displayed on the 
wall of the office of the Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. One of our banks posted the 
cards advertising our turkey shoots throughout 
their building. W. Russert O’Nerr. 
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TRIBUNE TROPHY MATCH 


One of the classic rifle events of Chicago is the 
Chicago Tribune Trophy Match, the trophy being 
emblematical of the small-bore championship of 
the city of Chicago. Fourteen teams, representing 
a club membership totalling approximately 35,000, 
competed, in the early stages, and nine shot 
through to the finish, which developed into a neck- 
and-neck race between Hawthorne No. 1 and the 
Hamilton club. These two teams jumped into the 
lead in the first match, the Hamiltonians leading 
by a narrow margin, which was cut to nominal 
in the second stage of the match. 

Irving Park, in third place, always was danger- 
ous in the first three stages. A feature of the 
match was the shooting of Hawthorne No. 4, 
composed exclusively of women, who shot an 
uphill match against a bunch of veterans, making 
consistent scores throughout. 

Approximately one hundred individuals fired in 
the matches, several of the team captains fre- 
quently shifting their line-ups in efforts to better 
their standings. 

The high individual score was shot by Stephen 
D. Monahan of the Hamilton club, with Victor 
Partz of Irving Park second, and J. Patton of 


Hawthorne third. Club scores follow: 


Hamilton ; ,701 
Hawthorne No. 1 

Irving Park 

Centennial 

Ridgeville 

Hawthorne No 

Hawthorne No. 

Chicago § 
Hawthorne No. 4 5 


Bell Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 and Commo 
Edison 1 and 2 failed to finish. The Bell shooters, 
using iron sights, were hopelessly handicapped 
against those teams using telescopic sights. 

Individuals shooting 1,100 or better, follow: 


S. D. Monahan, Hamilton 182 
Victor Partz, Irving Park .170 
J. Patton, Hawthorne No. 1 .166 
L. M. Felt, Irving Park .160 
William Barrows, Hawthorne No. 1 .142 
C. E. Nordhus, Ridgeville 137 
J. J. Schumacher, Hamilton .137 
E. M. Porter, Hamilton .135 
Roy Cocroft, Ridgeville 132 
F. D. Wheeler, Centennial 32 
O. F. Herald, Hamilton 129 
Victor Weeforth, Hawthorne No. 1 25 
Walter Wolf. Centennial .125 
Ed Sisler, Centennial .124 
A. C. Atherton, Ridgeville 122 
W. Burton Adams, Hamilton .117 
A. M. Freeland, Centennial .108 
George Weaver, Hawthorne No. 1 

H. Beady, Irving Park 


1105 

(104 

The highest score of the final stage of the 

match was made by Miss Helen Sage of Haw- 

thorne No. 4, a score equaled only a few times 
in the match. 
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OLD-TIME DEALER PASSES ON 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been received of the death 
of W. Stokes Kirk, the well-known dealer in 
Philadelphia, on Dec. 17,1925. Mr. Kirk was one 


of the pioneer dealers in government arms and 
surplus army and navy goods, starting his career 
with Francis Bannerman & Sons. He was born 
in 1849, a descendant of an old Quaker family, 
and was in his seventy-seventh year at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Kirk had been in poor health for a number 
of months and unable to attend to the details of 
his business, which he was compelled to leave in 
the hands of subordinates. 

He was buried with the rites of the Society of 
Friends, in the plot in which members of his 
family have been laid to rest since 1751. Mr. 
Kirk was a 32nd degree Mason. 


TO THE RIFLEMEN OF AMERICA 


BY H. CHARLES RAWLINS 
Editor of “Sport” 


The proud record of American marks- 
manship received a slight jar in the 1925 
International shoot at St. Gall, but our 
sportsmanship remained unblemished. 

The perfect sportsman is one who can 
accept defeat in the same spirit as victory 
and this our representatives always have 
done. 

Defeat at times is a necessity, and it 
would scem that our failure to defend suc- 
cessfully the title so splendidly won and 
held, came at a time when it can be made 
conducive to our greatest good. 

Riflemen of America, you stand today 
on the threshold of a New Year which can 
be made the dawn of a new era in your 
sport. Never before has the necessity for 
united co-operation, co-ordination and 
consolidation been so great as now. 

The National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica was never before needed by you, nor 
has it ever been in greater need of you 
It has worked unceasingly for your bene- 
fit ever since its inception and its achieve- 
ment has been consummated in the splen- 
did program at Camp Perry. Through its 
effort, American marksmanship for many 
years has maintained world prestige. 

The National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain is showing the greatest activity 
in its history especially in encouraging ci- 
vilian marksmanship and is receiving greater 
government support than ever before. In 
all European countries, interest in the game 
is at the peak This is a challenge—a 
friendly one—to our prestige. What they 
can do, we can do. Don’t let them sur- 
pass us at our own game! 

The National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica will continue to help you and back you 
as it has done in the past, but can do it 
only by your 100 per cent support. 

It can be made just as helpful to you 
as you are willing to help make it by your 
lovalty and co-operation. 

The rifle shooting game and the protec- 
tion of this great sport against critical and 
adverse legislation can be best helped if 
every rifleman not only himself affiliates 
with the N. R. A., but will also influence 
his interested friends, whether they shoot 
or not, to become members as a matter 
of patriotic pride and the preservation of 
American nationalism. 

In union there is strength, in numbers 
there is weight. Strength and prestige are 
factors which count and both are depend- 
ent upon every individual rifleman in the 
United States. Get in closer touch with 
the Association and make its burden lighter 
by taking your share of personal respon- 
sibility in an effort to secure greater sup- 
port among all classes of citizens. Inter- 
est yourself in the legislation which is 
necessary not alone to maintain the pres- 
tige of the sport, but to increase the fa- 
cilities and make permanent the National 
competition which is its very life. 

Interest your friends in the game itself 
and help organize local clubs in affiliation 
with the N. R. A. and thus extend its in- 
fluence into every district of the country. 
Where you see interest lagging, do your 
part in helping to accelerate it. 

The prestige of American marksmanship 
depends upon YOU. The maintenance of 
rifle shooting as a sport depends upon 
YOU. Don’t let interest flag through 
YOUR indifference. 

Let’s go! Make 1926 a record year for 
American Rifle Shooting, local, national, 
and international. 


AN INTERESTING REPORT FROM 
DIVIDEND, UTAH 
AnnvuaL Report of Dividend Rifle Club to 
National Rifle Association: 
Number of members 
Number of old members . 


Between January, 1925 and March, 1925, a 
competitive shoot on the indoor 50-ft. range of 
the club was carried out, all members participat- 
ing. The club was divided into two teams, under 
able captains, and much enthusiasm was shown. 
We increased the membership to 96. Situated 
as we are in a mining camp, there are not many 
forms of recreation for the men here, and the 
rifle club became the chief interest in the camp 

The range was open to each team three days 
a week for practise. On the first of March we 
started shooting for record and the losing team 
paid for a banquet and dance for all members, 
their wives and sweethearts. Each captain kept 
all records of the men during practise, and there 
was a wonderful improvement of the scores. 
The entire program was very successful. We shot 
about 60,000 rounds of ammunition. 

We entered two teams in the National Gallery 
Matches, but did very poorly. We have some ex- 
cellent shots in the club, but they lack experience 
when shooting in a match. 

Ranges: We have a 50-foot indoor range. 


Our outdoor range was finished in the spring. 
We have shooting points at 200, 300, 500, and 600 
yards. We built a road to the range and along 
the firing line, enlarged the pit, and built up the 
firing points. 

Next week we elect officers for 1926, and 
start the year’s activity on the indoor range. 


Our membership will drop temporarily, un- 
doubtedly, for we plan to increase our dues and 
enforce their payment. This will all take care of 
itself, however, when the activity starts, and range 
shooting commences. 


We form a unique service to the community. 
We have in the community a lot of Mexican la- 
borers who work in the mines, and also many men 
of questionable character migrate to the more 
remote mining sections. A certain amount of 
lawlessness is the result. The sheriff has, on a 
number of occasions, deputized the better shots 
of the club on man-hunts. So we constitute a 
reserve law-enforcement group. 

C. A. Scuempp, Secretary. 


* * * 


McCOOK FIELD WINS 


Tue McCook Field Rifle Club defeated the 
Ames Faculty Rifle Club in a prone match at 50 
feet. In order to make a prone match interest- 
ing, it was agreed that X should count eleven. 
The fliers did not live up to their name, and took 
no ascensions in this match. The scores were: 


McCook Field No. 1 McCook Field No. 2 
Williams oe Elwell ey ear 216 
Hicks Bh ive asoe, oe Riley Si uadeoare ee 216 
Maier ° i ‘ ° 220 Peyton ‘ i ‘ o Bae 
Jncons beeen 220 Bryan ; er 218 
Moser ° rT 220 Johnson eee 


1097 1083 


Ames Faculty Rifle Club Ames Faculty Rifle Club 
No. 1 No. 2 

McClay . 214 Siewert ° o--« O83 

Powers ere ee McNeil rer 

Friedrich “* 218 Royd ee ee Tee 213 

Hiland Saree e... McCormick ° - 213 

Davis ° o.+e wae McKelvey 10% 5:80 213 


1083 1063 
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RETURNS COMING IN NICELY 
juest that 
prepared and mailed in promptly has been good 
Each mail carries its quota of these 
reports. It is hoped that they 
February 1, as requested in the 
mailed with the forms. If these returns and the 
reports of firing are all sent in by the time re- 
quested, it will assist this office to help you get 
your annual allowances of supplies in time for 
your spring and summer firing. 

Several club secretaries have sent back the re- 
turns, reporting that their clubs are no longer 
active and requesting shipping instructions for the 
return of the government stores to an arsenal. 
While this office regrets that these clubs are no 
longer active and vitally interested in the shooting 
game, it is glad that the secretary has reported 
the fact. Many times the inactivity of a club 
is not reported, and only after many months 
is this fact found out. Then more time is taken 
to close out the club accounts. This ties up a 
deal of property which might be put to 
good use. It also causes a great deal of work in 
this office. If you have exhausted every 
of keeping up the interest of your club members 
and your club has become a dead issue, then the 

est thing to do is to turn in the government 
property and disband. This times 
prevent the property from becoming lost. Lost 
property must be paid for before the accounts of 
the club may be settled. Members of the club 
who are still interested in the 
sometimes join stronger and more active 

In sending in the report of qualification 
(ODCM Form 2) please fill in the full name and 
address of each member. When initials only are 
used, confusion is apt to occur. You 
surprised at the number of men with the same 
name and oftentimes same initials, that we have 
on our few thousand file cards. As these records 
increase, as they are now increasing, many more 
such cases will occur. Fill in the complete name 
of each member, so that he can be more readily 
identified. This will save time in the issue of 
the qualification insignia. 

« *£ &* 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RIFLE CLUBS 
NOTES 

Unpver the regulations governing the iss 
ordnance supplies to school and college rifle clubs, 
it is necessary that requisitions be signed by the 
principal or president of the school. This re- 
quirement will be rigidly enforced in the future. 
In this connection, it is suggested that the club 
secretary obtain the signature of the necessary 
official before sending in the requisition. Other- 
wise it will have to be returned. 


Tue response to the re returns be 


necessary 


will all be in by 
memorandum 


great 
means 
will 
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shooting game 


clubs. 


would be 
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Conducted by Lt.-Col. G. C. Shaw 


that each school and college 
a faculty adviser or representative 
in its membership. Most of these clubs have such 
a representative at the present time, and find that 
In fact, many times it 
proves very advantageous to the student members 
to have faculty support, as more 
is generally paid to the 


It is suggested 


rifle club have 


it proves most successful. 


consideration 


needs of the rifle club. 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETING 


Tue annual meeting of the 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
will be held on Tuesday, Feb. 9, 1926, at 
10 o’clock a. m. at the office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, State, War and 
Navy Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Board will consider rules and regulations 
for the next National Matches and 
other business as may be brought before it 


National 


such 


CLEANING REVOLVERS BEFORE USE 

Tue D. C. M. has recently received several 
complaints about misfires and poor functioning 
of Colt and S. & W. cal. .45, revolvers, Model 
1917, sold through this office. The trouble has 
probably been caused by failure to clean the arm 
properly before use. In order that these weapons 
be preserved properly in storage, they are dipped 
in a vat of hot “No-Oxide” which fill all aper- 
tures and crevices. The removal of this grease 
should be done in the following manner: 

Remove the left side-plate, and if necessary, the 
wood grips. Wash in to remove all 
heavy After this cleaning, lubricate with 
a good grade of light gun oil. Do not use kero- 
in this because if the 
kerosene corrosion will 
occur. 


gasoline 
grease. 
sene cleaning operation, 
is not entirely 
The use of these revolvers without first 
cleaning them carefully and removing all heavy 
grease will weaken all springs, and possibly cause 


removed, 


misfires 

If misfires occur, examine the primer of the car- 
tridge. If the impression or indentation is deep, 
the ammunition is undoubtedly defective. If the 
indentation is light, the misfire is due to a defec- 
tive or weakened action, or the action may be 
clogged with heavy grease. Cleaning may remedy 
this. It is urgently recommended that all pur- 
chasers of these revolvers remove the grease in 
accordance with the foregoing directions before 
using the revolver. If any one has not cleaned 
his revolver yet, it is suggested that it be done 
before trying to use it again. The actions of 
rifles should be cleared of heavy grease also, 
after taking them from winter storage, or upon 
receiving them from the arsenal or dealer. 
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ON ORDERING SUPPLIES 
Many riflemen fail to make timely 
for their future This fault they 
with most other human b 
This remark is occasioned by the fact that many 
fail to lay in your supply of 
or fail to buy that new rifle or a few 
necessary spare parts, until the 
upon you. Then you will send a special delivery 
or perhaps an air mail letter and want to get y 
things immediately. Now it is only January, but 
by the time your order is in and filled it will be 
February or March, and then May or June, and 
shooting days. To use a time-worn expression, 
“Come early and avoid the rush.” 

* « & 
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Tus office is constantly receiving remittances 
for membership dues, for club affiliation fees, and 
even for supplies sold by the N. R. A. The 
N. R. A. also receives many remittances intended 
for the D. C. M. This office is glad and willing 
to forward anything pertaining to the N. R. A., 
a bit of delay, 
and causes each office additional clerical work. 

At one time the N. R. A. and the D. C. M 
were on the same floor of the Woodward Build 
ing, and such forwarding took but a moment, but 
now we are located in a different part of the city. 
So when you send a remittance intended for the 
N. R. A. to this office, it causes the remitter 
a delay of a day or more. The address of the 
N. R. A. is still the Woodward Building, and that 
of the D. C. M. is Room 1635, Tempo Building 
No. 5, Washington, D. C. If you address cor 
rectly you will get quicker service. 


but this forwarding causes you 


- * * 


THOSE interested are advised that there is still 
a limited quantity of Springfield Sporters avail- 
able. Any one desiring to possess one of these 
rifles would do well to order at once, for when 
the present supply is exhausted, there will not 
be another supply available before spring. 
* * 


Tuts office has for sale to N. R. A. members 
at the present time a quantity of Krag rifles, cut 
down to carbine length (22 inches), and fitted 
with a Model 1903 (Springfield) front sight 
These are priced at $8.02 and shipped from Bene- 


cia, California. 
* * &* 


Tue limited supply of Winchester 5-A Scopes 
mentioned in the December 15 
issue, is completely exhausted. This office regrets 
that the supply was not greater, as a rather large 
number of orders received had to be returned 
No more orders for this article can be approved. 
as the scopes are all gone. 
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All questions answered directly by mail 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. 


Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 





Mountain Sheep 


I AM in a fine state of mind this evening as 
my belly is plum full of mountain sheep meat— 
worth its weight in gold, figured on a basis of 
energy expended to obtain it. I would like to 
find out what species the white sheep are which 
we have here in Alaska. Are they the same as 
the Fannin sheep we read about in the Cassiar 
Mountains? 

I made my first sheep hunt this fall, and killed 
the first two I exer laid eyes upon. As luck 
would have it, they were both fine rams. I 
packed out about all the good meat, and tried to 
get out both heads. On the last trip I started 
out with both hind quarters and back of one ram 
and the two heads, but the load was too much 
for me, so I threw away one head, and finally 
dragged into camp with the balance—seventy- 
five pounds, which is not bad considering that I 
weigh only one hundred thirty-two. 

The head which I brought out measures 14 inch 
base, 29%4 inch spread, and 4134 inch curl. People 
who have. seen it, say it is one of the finest 
heads they have seen come out of the hills. What 
do you think of it? Do you know the measure- 
ments of the record head? 

I would like some information relative to sights 
for my Springfield. I have been using a Lyman 
attached to the cocking-piece, but do not like it. 
The choice of a sight has simmered down to two 
—the Howe-Whelen and the new Belding and 
Mull bolt sleeve sight. What do you think of the 
latter? It seems to me that it is a little too close 
to the eye for an all-round sight, and would in- 
terfere somewhat with the grip. 

Another subject on which I desire some infor- 
mation, is in regard to writing up one’s experiences 
in the big game fields. Can you give me an idea 
of about what price one should expect to get 
for a zood account of a hunt, and is it necessary 
to have such writings copyrighted? Further- 
more, is there much sale for pictures of big game 
and unusual scenes. #.'S. 7. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). There are two 
species of sheep in Alaska, the White Sheep, or 
Dall’s Sheep (Ovis dalli), and the Stones Sheep, 
or Black Sheep (Ovis stonei). The White Sheep 
inhabit the northern and western portions of 
Alaska. The Stones Sheep range in central and 
eastern Alaska, Yukon Territory, and Northern 
British Columbia. Between the two ranges there 
are many sheep which seem to be halfway between 
the two species in coloring, and they are probably 
intergrades or interbreeds between Ovis dalli and 
Ovis stonei. The description of the Fannin Sheep 
is now regarded by the best naturalists to 
be erroneous. Ovis fannini is now regarded 
as being nothing but Ovis stonei. The 
head which you brought out is a most ex- 


cellent specimen, approaching very close to the 
record, if there is such a thing as a record. The 
basal measurement, the spread, and the length 
are all very unusual for Ovis dalli, and you are 
certainly to be congratulated. You might hunt 
for a lifetime and not get a better head. Sheep 
hunting sure is a strenuous game, is it not? But 
it is the finest hunting in the world. I would 
rather hunt sheep than any game on earth, and a 
really good sheep head is certainly the finest 
trophy that can fall to the American hunter. 
When a man kills a good ram alone and unaided, 
he has done something worth talking about. 

The Lyman No. 108 sight on the cocking-piece 
of the Springfield is not particularly accurate, due 
to no fault in the sight but to the manner in 
which it is mounted. A good Springfield with 
Lyman No. 48 sight should give a round group at 
one hundred yards about 2!4 inches in diameter. 
There is so much looseness in the cocking-piece 
that most Springfields with the 103 sight will 
give groups about 2% inches high by 314 inches 
wide with that sight. The Howe-Whelen and 
Belding and Mull sights are as accurate as the 
Lyman No. 48. Both of these sights have their 
little faults. On the Howe-Whelen the knurled 
head of the elevation screw interferes a little with 
the field of view as it sticks up about as high as 
the aperture. The Belding and Mull interferes 
a little with the grip as it is difficult to place the 
thumb over the small of the stock in firing, and 
it is advisable with this sight to have the comb of 
the stock cut a little farther to the rear, saw 
about in a vertical line with the rear edge of the 
pistol grip cap, so as to allow room for the thumb 
to close over the stock. Both are very fine sights, 
however, and you make no mistake in getting 
either of them. The Howe-Whelen is perhaps a 
little the best target sight, and the Belding and 
Mull a little the best for hunting. Both stick up 
rather high and can not be turned down, and so 
are a little troublesome to carry in a scabbard 
on horseback. 

Perhaps 95% of the articles on hunting trips 
which vou see in sporting magazines are given 
gratis. Some of the better known writers get 
paid for their articles. The pay varies greatly. 
I have occasionally seen an article by men like 
Stewart Edward White and Zane Gray, and for 
these the editors have to pay a very high price. 
But as a usual thing a writer never gets more than 
about $25 to $50 for an article published in one 
of the leading sporting magazines, and often then 
has to wait months for his pay from some of 
them, although most of them pay very promptly, 
and some few of them it is a real pleasure to deal 
with. To sell an article one usually has to have 
first-rate photographs to illustrate it. There is 
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almost no sale whatever for photographs alone, 
but once in a while a really good and unusual 
photograph will bring a good price, such a photo- 
graph, for example, as that of the mountain sheep 
used in the frontispiece of the November number 
of Field and Stream. There is no reason how- 
ever, why you should not break into the writing 
game. Send your manuscripts to the editors, 
making it plain that you are sending them “for 
consideration with a view to their publication at 
their usual rates.” Inclose a stamped envelope 
for their return if not desired. Typewrite your 
article on paper about this size, double space, 
and accompany it with good photographs that 
help to tell the story, printed if possible on glossy 
paper. If an article does not appeal to a certain 
editor he will return it, and then you can 
promptly mail it to some other editor, and perhaps 
he will take it. The chances for a sale depend 
upon how good the article is, how badly the 
editor wants it, and on whether he has the money 
to pay for it. By all means go ahead and try it. 


THE REMINGTON BOLT ACTION 


RECENTLY purchased a new No. 30 Rem- 

ington bolt action rifle but have had no op- 
portunity to try it out for accuracy. I should 
very much like to ask Major Whelen, who is 
familiar with the Springfield and No. 54 Win- 
chester, how the Remington No .30-’06 compares 
with those rifles in accuracy? There is no rim 
on the rear end of the Remington bolt, and the 
hammer can not be let down without snapping 
or pulling the trigger. Is this a serious disadvan- 
tage? I am a member of the N. R. A. and would 
have chosen a Springfield Sporting model, but the 
present supply being exhausted, could not get one 
in time for the coming hunting season. G. A. T. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). ‘The Remington 
Model 30 bolt action rifle is one of the three 
best rifles for big game. It is absolutely on a par 
with the Springfield and the Winchester Model 
54, and the choice between these three rifles 
must be one of personal likes entirely. The Rem- 
ington is a most excellent arm, strong, very re- 
liable, and accurate. It is practically as accurate 
as the Springfield, just as accurate, in fact, with 
hunting ammunition. The Springfield might do 
just a shade better with National Match am- 
munition at a target. The lack of a knurled head 
on the rear of the cocking piece is no disadvan- 
tage at all. If you want to let down the striker 
without snapping the rifle, hold the trigger back 
while closing the bolt. 

You can rest assured that you have one of the 
very best hunting rifles that it is possible to 
obtain, and there is absolutely no reason why 
you should think of changing it for a Springfield 
or Winchester so far as efficiency of shooting is 
concerned. I would as well have one rifle as the 
other personally. 
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A COYOTE OUTFIT 


WANT a rifle for coyote shooting that will be 

accurate up to at least 250 or 300 yards. It 
must not be so large as to tear them up very 
much with soft point bullets, as full metal cased 
bullets are not reliable. I have a 32-20, and by 
using the 80-grain hollow-point bullet at 2000 
f.s.v. it kills about right, but hasn’t range enough. 
The 25-35 regular load S.P. seems to be about 
the best for all-around use on them. 

Please tell me the most accurate load I can get 
that will as near as possible be like the 25-35 
regular load. 

Have you any other suggestions for coyotes? 

A 300 Savage and a Krag are not reliable on 
coyotes with full metal cased bullets. 

Please give me the most accurate and reliable 
load for my Krag carbine for deer, etc. 

What do you think of Peters’ new Krag bullet? 

How does Remington Hi-Speed Express com- 
pare as to accuracy and reliable action on game? 
I don’t care about the killing power, as they all 
have plenty for deer. 

What do you think of the 30-40 Winchester 
for deer and black deer? It seems to me it would 
be much better than the bolt action, as it is quite 
a bit faster for me to reload. 

How does the 30-40 Winchester, Krag, .30-’06 
Winchester and Sporting Springfield compare as 
to accuracy at about 300 yards? 

What do you think of the .270 Winchester? 
How is it for accuracy and penetration? K.E.C. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I have another 
letter of yours dated October 29, relative to a 
coyote rifle which will be accurate up to 250 to 
300 yards, and which will not ruin the pelts of 
coyotes, and yet it should be a reliable killer. 

The target represented by the vital area of a 
coyote is probably represented by a 6-inch 
circle. The rifle must be capable of placing its 
shots within a 6-inch circle at 250 to 300 yards. 

It must shoot a light, easily expandable bullet 
at high muzzle velocity. Such a bullet, a large 
proportion of the time, will make a small hole on 
entrance, but will fly to pieces inside the animal, 
and will not come out the opposite side. It will 
thus kill surely, but the pelt will not usually be 
ruined. 

But one type of rifle will fulfill these conditions. 

It must be a bolt action rifle, with two locking 
lugs at the head of the bolt, and it must have a 
one-piece stock. Breech mechanisms in which a 
long breech bolt is supported at its rear end, or 
in which a butt-stock is attached by tangs and 
screws do not give the required accuracy with 
cartridges of high intensity. 

It must have a rather heavy barrel. The 
chamber must be very accurately cut. The lead 
of the chamber must be an accurate fit for the 
ogive of the bullet selected. 

The bullet itself must be designed for the pur- 
pose in view, must be most accurately made, and 
it must have a gilding metal jacket. 

The muzzle velocity should be at least 2800 
f.s., preferably 3000 fs. as only such a velocity 
will give that flat trajectory which will give a 
fair chance of hitting overestimated ranges be- 
tween 200 and 300 yards. 

The rifle should be equipped with a telescope 
sight, as only such a Sight will eliminate those 
errors of aim which with metallic sights would 
almost preclude the required accuracy. 

The Krag will hardly fulfill these requirements. 
It does not give the required accuracy chiefly 
because no bullets are now made which have 
ogives which will correctly fit the lead of the 
chamber. The permissible breech pressure is only 
43,000 pounds, and within that limit sufficiently 
flat trajectory can not be obtained. 

The Springfield comes very near to qualifying 
but the accuracy is not quite high enough. The 
Remington Hi-Speed cartridge, 110-grain bullet, 
M.V. 3500 f.s. would seem to be a satisfactory 
cartridge. It gives groups of about 5 inches at 
200 yards, or about 9 inches at 300 yards, and 
thus it does not quite come up to the required 
accuracy. Still to the man with a limited pocket- 
book the Springfield with this cartridge is a very 
good solution. 

Not counting cost, probably the most satis- 


factory rifle would be one with U. S. Model 1917 
breech action, and Niedner heavy barrel with 
Mann-Niedner charges for the .25 Niedner Special 
Cartridge (.30-’06 necked to .25 cal.), 87-grain 
expanding bullet, M.V. 3100 fs. Handmade 
stock with special high and heavy comb, Belding 
and Mull 3-power hunting telescope mounted 
very low down on top of the receiver with double 
micrometer mountings. Such a rifle would be 
very expensive, probably about $250.00. It will 
use only handloaded ammunition and specially 
trued up cartridge cases. But it will give at least 
5-inch groups at 300 yards, and the trajectory is 
sufficiently flat to make a hit probable at 
estimated ranges. The sighting arrangement is 
very much superior to that of any other com- 
bination. There are dozens of reasons for the 
exact specifications as given above, which there 
is not space to go into here. 


BOLT SIGHTS 


I HAVE your book “Tue American RIFLE” 1920 
edition. On page 168 you show and recom- 
mend Lyman rear sight on the bolt. Your 
opinion at that time, i.e. when this edition was 
published, seems to me to be very good. In 
showing this to friends, who are also riflemen, 
they do not agree, claiming the bolt is not always 
in the same place, but none of them ever tried 
it out—merely hearsay. 


I have great faith in your opinion and since 
I am about ready to go on a deer hunting trip 
I want to put this sight on the bolt, provided 
you are still of the same opinion you were when 
the book was published—the rifle to be used for 
hunting only, not for target work of any kind. 
If, in your present opinion, the receiver sight is 
best, I will put it on the receiver. Sa. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The Lyman sight 
on the bolt of my Springfield illustrated in my 
book was the only one of these sights with which 
I had had experience at the time that I wrote 
the book. This sight was made up by hand in 
the tool room of the Lyman factory, and was 
fitted to my rifle with great accuracy. It was a 
most excellent hunting sight—in fact it still is, 
for I am still using it. 


Following this the Lyman Company went into 
production of this sight, slightly modified, and it 
is now known as their No. 103. While it is an 
excellent hunting sight, it has not been entirely 
successful in every way. On the majority of 
Springfield rifles to which it is attached it has a 
little lateral play or looseness, and also it some- 
times takes a little different position when the rifle 
is regularly loaded and fired from what it takes 
when the rifle is loaded, locked, then unlocked, 
and fired. As a result, using the Lyman No. 48 
sight, a first-class marksman using good ammuni- 
tion gets groups from a good Springfield at 100 
yards which are almost round in contour with a 
diameter averaging about two inches, while from 
the Lyman No. 103 sight he will get groups 
averaging about 2!4 inches vertically by about 
‘314 inches horizontally. On the other hand, I have 
always found that the 103 sight permitted aim to 
be caught a little quicker, and in slightly darker 
lights than the No. 48 sight. Some men, however, 
do not altogether agree with me in this respect, 
and prefer the No. 48 sight under all circum- 
stances. 


In an effort to get the aperture nearer the eye, 
and to avoid the looseness usually found in the 
Lyman No. 103 sight, two new rear sights for the 
Springfield have just appeared on the market, 
both of which appear to me to have most excel- 
lent features, to be accurate, and desirable in 
every way, except the price which is rather high. 
These are the Howe-Whelen rear sight made by 
the Hoffman Arms Company, Ardmore, Okla., 
price $25.00, and the Belding and Mull Spring- 
field Peep Sight made by Belding and Mull, 
Philipsburg, Center Co., Pa., price $15.00. The 
latter sight, I believe, will not be ready for de- 
livery for. about a month yet. If I were you I 
would send to both these firms for their circulars 
of these sights, and then with the information 
contained in this letter, make your own decision. 
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A SCOPE FOR WOODCHUCKS 


I AM aiter a bolt action rifle of about 250-3000 
caliber which I can use for chucks with a 
Belding and Mull ’scope. I would like a 25 Rem- 
ington automatic but that flips the empties out 
on top, or could I use offset mounts? 

I now have a 32-20 Savage bolt action fitted 
with Belding and Mull ’scope. The rifle action is 
a joke, and I would like more speed. I tried the 
‘scope on a Springfield with a Belding and Mull 
special base for ’scope to fit regulation rear sight 
base. The base isn’t so bad, but the mounts 
won’t hold the ’scope. If they would I woula 
use a Springfield 110-grain bullet. 

I don’t care to put a fortune in such a rifle, 
or I would have one made up to suit, but if I 
could get a stock rifle with plenty of speed and 
range and good mounts for my Belding and Mull 
scope I would do it. Tell me what to get and 
I'll get it. 

Do you know who makes, or where I can get, 
the dope they put on eye-glasses to prevent them 
steaming over? It’s h—— to hear a deer go out 
and not be able to see him when on a stiff climb. 

A. G. B. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). Really I don't 
know how to answer your letter of November 
17. There is not a single bolt action rifle made 
on which a telescope sight can be decently 
mounted with adjustable mountings. And more- 
over there is not a single bolt action rifle made 
with which a telescope sight can be mounted low 
enough so that the head, when aiming, will be 
properly supported and held steady by the comb 
of the stock. The up-turn of the bolt handle 
prevents the scope being mounted low enough, 
and the withdrawal of the bolt prevents the comb 
being made high enough. You can not aim steadily 
with any sight if you can’t support your cheek 
on the comb of the stock. 

It is possible, by having things made to order 
at considerable expense, to slightly improve on 
these conditions, but I have not found a way in 
which real satisfaction and reliability can be 
obtained. I don’t like to recommend anything 
which I do not think will be absolutely satisfac- 
tory, particularly when so much money is in- 
volved in case of a failure. 

If I were getting a woodchuck rifle téday I 
believe I would choose a Winchester single shot, 
with a .25-35 Niedner barrel. I would place the 
Belding and Mull 3-power hunting ’scope as low 
down as possible on the barrel using the Trussed 
H. Mounts with “D” rear mountings, and I would 
have a special stock made for the rifle with the 
comb so high that a cleaning rod could just be 
introduced to clean from the breech. Even then 
the combination might not be entirely satisfactory 
because of the difficulty in getting the fingers 
into the breech of the rifle under the telescope, 
to pull out or push in a cartridge that might 
stick. 

The offset mounts are entirely impracticable 
as the cheek can not be supported by the comb 
when aiming. 


WEAKENING THE BULLET JACKET 


I HAVE been filing a ring around the bullet of 
the 30-caliber Krag about an eighth of an inch 
from the end to make them mushroom when 
using them on game. Do you think there is any 
danger of exploding if they are held in a vise 
while filing them? I do not tighten up very 
much and also wrap rags around the shell so 
the vise will not dent or mar it any. E. M. S. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I should like to 
caution you particularly against the filing or 
altering in any way of the jackets of the regular 
.30-caliber military bullets .220 grains, used in 
the Krag cartridge. The chambers of these bul- 
lets are made on specifications of twenty-three 
years ago and are much thinner and of a more 
brittle material than the jackets used- today. 
There is very grave danger if you file or drill 
these jackets in any way that the jacket will rup- 
ture and the core will shoot through leaving the 
jacket in the barrel, then the next shot will blow 
up the barrel due to the restriction of the jacket. 
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REFINISHING THE STOCK 


= spite of all that has been written on the 
finishing of gun stocks I am still puzzled over 
how to put a gilt-edge finish on my Springfield 
Sporter stock. 

[he trouble is that the written instructions all 
apply to new stocks, that is, those made of un- 
treated wood, while the Government rifles come 
with the stock soaked in oil, and the question is 
where to start the finishing process. 

Can the grain be raised on these stocks? Can 
they be filled so as to cover up the porous grain? 
They are made large, I understand, so that they 
can be reshaped to some extent to suit the indi- 
vidual, but can this be done without getting below 
the penetration of the oil, thus making that part 
of the stock lighter than the remainder? I do 
not want to change mine much, as I consider it 
far and away the best size and shape of any 
stock I have ever seen, but I would like to shave 
the butt down flush with the plate, and even this 
might make a difference in the color unless the oil 
has penetrated deeply. E. H. G. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I don’t believe 
you can refinish only a part of your Springfield 
stock without having it look unlike the remainder 
for a time, although with constant use and rub- 
bing with linseed oil the newly finished portion 
will gradually assume the same finish as the old. 

I would rather advise your proceeding as fol- 
lows: Shape up the stock as you wish. Most 
expert riflemen find that the 1922 sporting stock 
is just exactly right as it is, and they prefer not 
to alter it at all unless it is just a little to make 
the stock fit the metal parts better as you are 
doing. Now wash entire stock in gasoline, or use 
a varnish remover (get at any paint store) on 
entire stock. This will remove most of the oil. 
Go over the entire stock first with medium sand- 
paper, second with fine sandpaper. Then wet 
stock by rubbing with wet ‘rag, and dry quickly 
by holding or swinging stock over hot stove. 
This causes grain to rise. Sandpaper again with 
fine sandpaper. Wet, dry, and sandpaper about 
four or five times until grain ceases to rise, then 
go over with very finest sandpaper or crocus 
cloth. Now wet stock thoroughly with linseed 
oil and set aside to dry. Takes about twelve 
hours to dry. Then oil again, seven times in all at 
least twelve hours apart. Experience at Springfield 
shows that after seven wettings stock will absorb 
no more oil, only at Springfield they dip their 
stocks in a large tank of oil instead of rubbing it 
on but only because it’s quicker and easier. This 
will give you the regular Springfield finish except 
that the surface will be much smoother. Now 
take some Johnson floor wax and rub well into 
the stock until the stock is almost dry. Set aside 
overnight. Rub in about four or five coats of 
wax, About twenty-four hours apart. This will 
give you a very good polish and finish, but it can 
be improved by taking just a few drops of 
linseed oil in the palm of the hand and rubbing 
it into the stock, keeping up the rubbing until 
the stock is dry and warm. Every time you do 
this the stock looks just a little bit better. 

Finishing a stock right takes about two weeks’ 
work, but it’s really not so much of a job as you 
only work on it about five to fifteen minutes a 
day, between which time the oil or wax is soaking 
in and drying. This is about the method used by 
all the best gunsmiths. 


A SMALL BORE SCOPE OUTFIT 

I WOULD like you to help me select a small 

bore outfit—rifle scope and mountings—to be 
used mainly for target work. I would want either 
the Springfield .22 or Winchester .22 Model 52. 
I lean a little toward the Springfield, because I 
have a Sporting Model, cal. 30, and the stocks 
would be the same, although I would select the 
Winchester if that is the more accurate. I would 
like a scope that would be easily and quickly 
adjusted, that would be taken off and put back 
on without spending a lot of time getting the zero 
again. 

In reading the scores I notice that not many 
matches are won with the .22 Springfield. Is this 
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because they are not accurate or only that there 
is a smaller proportion of them used? 

I recently killed a black tail buck with one 
shot through a ham with Remington .30-’06 
Express Mushroom. It made only a small hole 
on entrance but blasted nearly all the meat out. 
Too much power but better than have them get 
away to suffer, I guess. 

Please start me out right in this scope business, 
and I will be greatly obliged. Z. F. M. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The choice be- 
tween the Springfield and Winchester .22 caliber 
rifles must be a purely personal one. Both rifles 
are equally accurate. In both makes very oc- 
casionally there may be one which is either re- 
markably accurate or a little off in its accuracy, 
but usually they are all of very fine accuracy. 
Neither of them will show the very best accuracy 
until their owner has found by experiment a make 
and lot of ammunition which works best in them. 
The Springfield has a little the better stock, metal- 
lic sights, and trigger pull. The Winchester has 
the advantage of a good publicity agent, while 
the Springfield has none. The Winchester has 
been on the market twice as long as the Spring- 
field, and is easier to obtain, hence more men are 
using it. Also it is a little the cheaper. I think 
also that the Winchester is a little bit better 
adapted to a telescope sight, because the scope 
can be mounted lower and hence nearer to the 
comb of the stock. 

As to the telescope sight, I would strongly 
recommend a Fecker 6-power target telescope 
with 11-inch clear objective, with the new Fecker 
mountings. This is the best target telescope 1 
have seen. It can be readily mounted on either 
the Springfield or the Winchester, and is easily 
detachable. It goes on and off the rifle without 
any change in adjustment. 

But you can not expect to put a telescope sight 
on a rifle, or even to use the metallic sights, and 
start right in shooting with every shot going into 
the 10-ring. I think that every experienced shot 
finds that there is a certain variation—probably 
in eyesight and holding, partly in temperature and 
humidity—which causes a slight variation in the 
point of impact almost every time one lies down 
to shoot a rifle. Thus at first his shots may not 
go exactly where he wants them to no matter 
how accurate his sights, how precisely he sets 
them, or how carefully he aims. He will almost 
always find that he does not steady down at first, 
but has to be continually adjusting his sights 
perhaps one or two half-minutes in either eleva- 
tion or windage for the first five or ten shots 
before he finally comes to putting his shots 
steadily, one after the other, into the 10-ring. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LOAD 


yy you please advise me what is the smallest 
charge of powder that will shoot with ac- 
curacy equal to National Match Ammunition in 
a new Sporting type Springfield in perfect con- 
dition, using standard 6° or 9° gilding metal 
bullets. The powders selected to be Nos. 15-16 
du Pont and Hi Vel-—Hercules. 


I assume that the accuracy of the new Inter- 
national load can be duplicated with 37% gr. 
Hi Vel loads—but what about Nos. 15 or 16 
du Pont? The object being to secure low recoil 
with extreme accuracy, up to 300 yards only. 

Please compare grouping of this ammunition 
at 300 yards, with results likely to be obtained 
with Model 94 Winchester Carbine in .25-35 
30-30 and .32-40 calibers, cartridges loaded care- 
fully by an experienced shooter with the best of 
equipment. 

In the case of the .30-30 carbine, what group- 
ing would be likely at 200 and 300 yards, using 
150 er. service bullets from war time ammunition ? 

What load of No. 16 and Hi Vel, with the 150 
gr. sharp point service bullet ? 

Of course above ammunition would be used as 
in a single loader only. J. E. M. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). The 300 meter 
International load for the Springfield developed 
by Frankford Arsenal and used by the Interna- 
tional Team last summer was 37.6 grains Hercules 
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Hi Vel powder with the 172 grain 9 degree boat- 
tail bullet. This charge of 37.6 grains of Hi Vel 
was found to be more accurate at 300 meters 
than any heavier or lighter load of that powder, 
or any charge of any other powder. I think also 
that this particular load is the most accurate at 
200 yards. Probably also you could use a charge 
of as low as 30 grains of Hi Vel with the 172 
grain bullet with fine accuracy. Hi Vel burns 
better and more clearly at lower pressures than 
other powders for like use. 

In the progressive burning _ nitrocellulose 
powders, du Pont No. 16 will burn well at 
lower pressures than du Pont No. 15, therefore it 
is better suited for reduced loads. 35 grains of du 
Pont No. 16 is the lowest charge that will burn 
cleanly behind the 172-grain bullet. Probably 37 
grains would be a good 300 meter load. 


The 172 grain 9 degree bullet is slightly more 
accurate than the 170 grain 6 degree bullet. If 
you are skilled in hand loading accurate am- 
munition I think that under the best conditions 
you ought to get 5-inch groups at 300 meters 
with 37.6 grains of Hi Vel. Other suggested 
charges of Hi Vel and du Pont No. 16 are 
problematical as to accuracy, but I think that 
all of them ought to shoot within 8 inches at 300 
meters. 

There is not very much difference in the 
shooting of Winchester carbines in .25-35, .30-30, 
and .32-40 calibers. Probably the .25-35 is a 
little the more accurate. From my experience I 
think you will get from 12 to 20-inch groups at 
300 yards with these carbines. Perhaps you could 
get 10 inches with the .25-35 by careful hand 
loading. I have never tried the 150 grain service 
bullet in .30-30 rifles, nor do I know of any one 
who has. I imagine that it will give about the 
same size groups as any of the regular 30-30 
bullets, all of which seem to be about the same 
as to accuracy. With this 150 grain service bullet 
in the .30-30 I should advise a maximum powder 
charge of 33 grains du Pont No. 16 powder 
M. V. 2375 f.s., or 31 grains Hercules Hi Vel, 
M.V. 2300 f.s. Probably it would be best to 
reduce each of these charges a grain or two. If 
you use the 150 grain service bullet in the .30-30 
cartridge, having loaded the cartridge singly into 
the chamber of the rifle, I think the cartridge will 
be so long that you may have considerable trouble 
in extracting the loaded cartridge in case you do 
not wish to fire it. 


The MODEL ’17 
| de sonrioatel I purchased a rifle from Francis 


Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York 
City. The gun was represented as an army gun, 
the action of which was used in the war, the 
barrel, however, being replaced with a new one. 
It shoots a regular Government 30 cartridge in 
clips of five, the same as a Springfield. It is 
marked “U. S. Model of 1917, Eddystone, 
802823.” I do not know anything about the gun 
and am not very familiar with large bore rifles, 
but a member of the National Rifle Association 
looked at the gun and in his opinion it is a cheap 
imitation of the U. S. Springfield and a very 
dangerous gun to shoot, since it is liable to blow 
up. However, he suggested that I write you 
asking your opinion and I shall appreciate it very 
much if you can consistently advise me regard- 
ing the gun. L. H. S. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). Some of the 
various converted rifles sold in this country are of 
rather questionable reliability and safety, and 
probably your friend has your 1917 rifle confused 
with one of these. As a matter of fact you have 
been rather lucky in vour choice. The Eddystone 
factory at Chester, Pa., manufactured the Model 
1917 rifle for the U. S. Government during the 
World War. When the armistice came the con- 
tract was terminated. The company was left with 
a number of parts of rifles on hand. These were 
assembled into complete rifles and Bannerman 
boucht some of them. Your rifle is evidently one 
of these. The Model 1917 rifle is a safe, depend- 
able, and accurate rifle. You need have no doubt 
on that score. 








N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, INc. 


Service for Shooters 
Immediate Shipments 


SUPPLIES ENROUTE SAME DAY ORDERS RECEIVED 


Gallery Targets—Price per M $5.00 


50 Ft. Slo & Rapid Fire 
75 Ft. Slo & Rapid Fire 
RIFLES 


Winchester, Mod. 52 New Type 


Winchester, Mod. 52 Old Type 


Savage, Mod. 1919 
Stevens, Mod. 414 
Winchester A 5 Telescope ... 
Cross-hair Reticule Complete 
with Mounts 
Telescope Sight Blocks (Spring- 
field rifle) 
Cleaning Patches, per thousand . 
Chloroil Solvent 


Small Bore Rifleman’s Dope and 
Score Book 


.22 Long Rifle Ammunition 
Winchester, Precision 200-75— 
5,000 Rounds $33.00 
1,000 Rounds 
U.S. N.R.A.— 
5,000 Rounds 
1,000 Rounds 
Remington Palma— 
5,000 Rounds 
1,000 Rounds 
Peters Tackhole— 


5,000 Rounds 
1,000 rounds 


Take advantage of your membership privileges! This service is 


conducted for your benefit. 


THE N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, INc. 


Woodward Building 





Washington, D. C. 











January 15, 1926 
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The Gunowners Manual 


Amateur Gunsmithing 


Mejor Townsend Whelen . 


Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; 
valuable to every owner of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and 
ready for immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods 
adaptable to the home shop and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, “Amateur Gunsmithing” has been materially 
enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and 
shotguns. An exhaustive appendix has been added con- 
taining special information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunt- 
ing and military arms, the removal of metal fouling, the 
making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel dimensions 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in 
buckram, is adapted to ready and convenient reference, 
and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who 
knows his stuff. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 
To Members of the N. R. A. a discount of 25% is given. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


1108 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








Niedner Barrels and Rifles 
7mm. Caliber 270 Winchester 


More and more discriminating American hunters are 
discovering Niedner 7 mm. rifles. 


They are just as accurate as the 30-1906, and the 
gun can be made a pound lighter with equal relation 
to cartridge and recoil. 


Nearly 3000 f.s. velocity with 139-gr. bullet. More 
than 2500 f.s. velocity with 175-gr. bullet. 


We are now tooled up for making barrels of the new 
270 Winchester caliber. 


Let us quote you on a high grade chrome-nickel steel 
barrel for this 3160 f.s. velocity cartridge. 


These and other barrels are made to any specifications 
within 1 4 inches in diameter and 30 inches long. 


Write for particulars of these barrels and of worked-over actions. 
Niedner rifles are unexcelled in accuracy and are 
reasonably priced. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 


Dowagiac, Michigan 


Griffin & Howe Match Rifles 


Our target rifles are becoming increasingly popular with discriminating marksmen. Those illustrated 


above are two of our most popular models. 


They represent in their respective classes the utmost in 


accuracy, correct fitting and high-grade workmanship. Your match rifle should be stocked exactly as 
you want it. You can not do your best work with an arm designed for a man of different build or 


who holds in a different manner. 


Let us carry out your individual ideas and make you a rifle that will 


fit you in every particular. Good rifles and good ammunition do not win matches but poor ones lose 
many. If you do your part your Griffin and Howe rifle will insure your getting every point earned by 
your skill. We can’t make winners but by eliminating everything but your personal error we can im- 
prove your score by giving you a perfect tool for the job. 

We especially recommend our heavy barrel ‘‘free rifles’ on the Mauser action and Springfield in- 
ternational match rifles restocked to your own specifications. For the small bore shooter nothing yet 
made can compare with the Winchester M. 52 or the B. S. A. restocked with our Special Model extra- 


full pistol grip stock. 


We are expert in fitting telescope bases of all standard types and in the design of Special Stocks 


Send us your detailed for use with telescopic sights. 
specifications and let us in these important features. 
make up an estimate on 
that rifle you have been 
dreaming about. 


234-240 E. 39th Street 


You can be assured that your Griffin and Howe rifle will be perfect 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Incorporated 


New York City 
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| FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 
1926 B.& M. IMPROVEMENTS | __You can sleep outdoors in perfect comfort 


‘You have the best light-weight bag made.’”’ 
. T l —Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 
Reloading ools Scientifically Correct 


NEW FEATURES $2.50; Rifle sizes $3.00. Base cast- . — Made like the fur of an 

- . z ~~ Z)\ animal, it retains the body 

4. Belces Redoced ing has primer hole for safety and re- heat, but not the moisture. 

' b P % No dead air spaces to be- 
oe , ess for shell head on reverse side so : j 

2. Priming Punch adjustable saa i 5 > come foul or soaked, as 

me . . revolver and tubular magazine shells EY } in a closely woven or 

eliminating necessity of changing ; 


filled fabric. Weighs 
punches when sizing necks of cases. 





can be crimped or not as desired. . er about 5 Ibs. 
7. Bullet Sizer—new tool, straight Mirakel 5x Prism Bin- 


3. Decapper head combined with line, tool steel die (not a lubricator), | O78 ie See empetes Siam 
izi , , xplorers’ 
shell resizing head. price $3.00. 


sare only $22.50 
4. Extractor plate for rimless cases | a 
hardened insuring long wear. IMPROVEMENTS High Grade Imported 


and Domestic Shotguns 
5. Tapered pins used to locate Model 26 Re- and De-Capper and | and Rifles. 
heads on main rod, insur Shell Neck Re-Sizer Com = ee S 
. - U ae 
ing accurate alignment. bined. Price $7.50. Write ploring Equipment. 
. = for t —_—_—_—__ 
6. Bullet Seaters, Price For added cartridges, Folder Hensoldt Rifle Tele- 
: : , scopes; Binoculars; 
reduced: Revolver sizes per caliber, $2.00. Portable Microscopes. 
Let us furnish estimates 


ree oe ee FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., ®*5g¥2"72,$¢ 
20 Oscola Road _ : : : Philipsburg, Pa. | . ’ New Yor 





The B.S. A. Match 
3* and 5* WINCHESTER ’SCOPES Rifle No. 12 


New and Complete Made and guaranteed by the Birming- 


Bs — — ; ham Small Arms Co., Ltd., has a rec- 
ord of remarkable results behind it. 


3* or 5* ’"Scope—List se Complete Send for interesting literature on 


No. 2 Rear Mt. & Base—List .....— 4.30 $17 50 B. S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, 
. 


Double Barrel Shotguns, Firearms, 
Accessories, etc. 


Front Mt. & Base—List _. 1. __ 1.80 


WAM ae rr rr JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 
SPECIAL BASE FOR KRAG (Interchangeable with Rear Sight) $2.25 POSTPAID Dept. 19 ShiteeseGeeeet thes Yeck 
New Catalog—Ten Cents CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Fraser Co., 


286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HUNT BIG GAME IN ALASKA 


Tustumena Lake — Kenai Peninsula 


An organization of Alaskans, composed of business men, sportsmen, 
experienced licensed guides, and packers, maintaining modern lodges 


H 4 ise—— i i — Develop your marksmanship with this 
in a hunters’ paradise—the premier big game country of the North oe a comes ee 
tol. Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 10 
a — — within an inch. Prac- 
. — . tice silently at home or outdoors. 
booking a limited number of reservations for the 1926 season. Can Powerful enough to kill small game. 
; . ; : j No permits needed. 
also accommodate several spring bear parties. Highest class service. Has the Look and Feel of 
ne utomatic 
. . ° See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank and commercial references. Send your dealer's—or sent direct by mail for 
° ° . 5, including cleani brush d pel- 
for booklet and detailed information. lets. a re ee ee 


on for illustrated Booklet ‘‘N’’ 
fab) ~ yo ~ YEBLE k § F 
ALASKA GLACIER TOURS ASSOCIATION leading English makers of ‘Shoteuss, 
(HOME OFFICE — ANCHORAGE, ALASKA) Rifles, Pistols and Revolvers. On dis- 
play at our show rooms—or send for Il- 


TO INSURE PROMPT REPLY PLEASE ADDRESS lustrated Catalog “‘N.N.” 


’ ; ; Sole U. 8S. Agents 
SAN DIEGO 323 Spreckels Building CALIFORNIA THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 


100 East 42nd St. New York City 


where moose, sheep, goats, bear, and other wild game abound, now 
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All you shooters of the .22 sit 
up and take notice. 


The Ohio Rifle League, a real 
live organization, in co-operation 
with the Columbus Dispatch, is 
putting on a real live indoor shoot. 
To be held on the ranges of the 
Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus, Feb. 20, 21 and 22. 


All matches are open to every- 
body. 
want the whole gang to be there. 
Special Championship match for 









All are welcome and we 


the ladies. 
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The 
KENTUCKY 
RIFLE 


By J. G. W. DILLIN 


A study of the origin and development of 
a purely American type of weapon which 
turns time backward to the days of the 
pioneer colonies, where, in shops now dust 
these hundred years, skilled gunsmiths 
made from hand-forged bars of soft iron 
and balks of curly maple, the rifles which 
won a nation for a prize. 


A Book for the Rifleman and the 
Firearms Collector 





Telling why rifles of Europe were un- 
fitted to the needs of the American pioneer; 









Cash and worth-while merchan- 
dise for all events. 


For details, conditions, copy of 
program, etc., address 


DR. M. E. MCMANES 


Piqua, Ohio 


~ 







Solvent No. 9 













Removes all primer and powder 
acid residue and leading and metal 
fouling. Prevents pitting. will 
keep the bores and rifling of shot 
guns and rifies rust-free and pre- 
serve them like new. There is no 
substitute for Hoppe’s. Make sure 
you get it. Uncle Sam O.K.’s it. 


Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
for the Working Parts 













Bend 10c 
for FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Sample 2321 No. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Fecker Scopes are the first and only choice 
of the shooting champions. 







They are used by such leading shooters as, 
F. E. Border, L. J. Corsa, J. W. Gillies, 
J. W. Hession, J. M. Hilborn, C. J. 
Johnson, R. H. McGarrity, L. Nuesslein, 
F. W. Parker, Russel Wiles, Sr. and Jr., 
and many others, because they constantly 
bring results. You can not go wrong by 
following the leadership of the champions. 











Spotting Scopes, Telescopic Sights 
and Mounts 






Get a Fecker Scope for Results 


J.W FECKER 


5606 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 




























TO CLEAN THAT GUN 


Use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 















How the demand for a special weapon 
was met; 

How the materials were obtained from 
iron ore and forest trees and worked, with 
crude devices, into weapons of fatal pre- 
cision; 









How after a century has passed, the old 
rifles can be made to tell the story of their 
origin and to disclose the identity of long 
dead and forgotten smiths; 

How to detect the fraudulent specimen 
and how to recondition old arms. 


Price $10.00 
To N. R. A. members $8.00 







The American Rifleman 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1108 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


See that your local library orders this book 






Highest Grade Genuine 


ZEIS TELESCOPE 


SIGHTS 
$37.50 


We offer a limited quantity of new 6X ‘‘Ziel- 
multer’’ Scopes, complete with mounts for 
Mauser action rifles These were brought in 
Achro- 


Present price, $60. 
matic crystal clear lenses, wide field. Adjust- 


under low tariff 


able for range and windage. The finest and 
highest quality scope made in the world. 
Special price while they last, $37.50. Will 
ship C. O. D., subject to examination, on 
receipt of $5.00 check or M. O. 

Order yours today. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 


34 South Street Boston, Mass. 


y= ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES } 


Marble’s V’ater-Procf Match Box keeps 
matches crv, hoids esough for several 
days, absolu waterproof. Made ot 
seamless bra shell. 










Spor 





“MARBLE ARMS & MEG. CO. 
52 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 


587 

































552 IRVINGTON AVE. 













Metropolitan Indoor 
Rifle Matches 


At the Armory of 27th 
Division Train, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 


Any .22 rim-fire rifle— 
100 yards prone. 


Prizes of at least $500.00 


guaranteed. 


The Preliminary Match, 
February 13, 20, 27, 1926 


Unlimited re-entry, best 
ten targets to count. 


The Championship, 
March 6, 1926. 


| Fifty consecutive shots. 





LYMAN SIGHTS 
Better Your Aim 


Write for Catalog 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corp 
90 West St Middlefield Conn 












==> 
cmed= Ela 


Loading Tools 


410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 
MODERN-BOND CORP. 

813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 





Shooters’ Supplies and Accessories of Every 
Description. 
Now settled down in my new location where 


I have bigger and better facilities for filling the 
orders of my friends. 


Remember the new address: 


P. J. HARE 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 
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TERMS 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 


satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal 
the acquisition of special types of firearms. 
is entitled to one insertion 


shooting equipment, or 


Free Insertions. Each subscriber 


of one-half inch, when his subscription is paid for one year. 
necessary only to write or print the text plainly, 
These advertisements will appear 


the date subscription was pald. 


of surplus 


It is 
noting thereon 


in the first available issue and should be in publication office two 


weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Non-subscribers or those who 
made use of the subscriber's privilege may take advantage of these 
columns at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. 
Advertisements will be set in 


Paid Insertions. 


ment for less than 31.00 accepted 


6 point solid. They should be in the publication office 


prior to the time appearance is desired 


TRADE—Brand new .22-cal. 10- 
inch S. & W. Target Pistol WANT Colt .38 or 
45 Must be equally fin A. H. Reupke, 2608 


LeClaire St., Davenport, Iowa. 806 


SALE OR 


Model 95, .30-40, 
! perfect, for good shotgun. 
cription in first letter. W. H. 
North Dakota. 808 


TRADE—W inchs rifle, 
good condition, | 
Give complete de 
Lenneville, Dickinson. 

.38-40 caliber, 
7\,-in. barrel in fine condition, $25. Colt Army 
Special .22-20 caliber, 6-in., in good condition, 
$18. Merrill Stockham, South Webster, Ohio. 828 

mJ 

FOR SALE—500 .25-20 Semi-Smokeless Car- 
tridges, $12.50. 400, 7.62 Russian cartridges, 
$12.00. One case Krag .30 cal. cartridges, $36.00. 
.22 Smith & Wesson Target Model Revolver, 
$18.59. D. O. Amstutz, Ranson, Kansas. $22 


FOR SALE—Bisl 








FOR SALE—Fecker 22%-in. ten-power scope 
with 1%-in. objective lens, Fecker precision 
mounts and blocks, all in new and perfect con- 
dition. Cost $62.50, will sell for $50. D. S 
Purdy, 209 E. State St., Ithaca, New York. 825 





SELL OR EXCHANGE—High grade .30-06 
Waffenfabrik Mauser, 24-in. barrel, Lyman 35 
receiver sight. ramp front with ivory bead, cheek 
piece, recoil pad. sling, weight 7% Ibs., perfect 
condition, $50. Take new .45 Automatic in ex- 
change. J. TI. Davis, 353 So. Highland Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 803 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Gibson Mano-Cello, 
stvle K-1, with Faultless case. fine condition, 
cost $100.00, sell $35.00. OR TRADE for any 
of the following: Colt Auto., star-gauged 
Springfield .20-'06 or 52 Winchester. Above guns 
must be new or equal to new. Wilbur J. Mote. 
Laura, Ohio 823 





38 S. & W. Mil. & Police square 
Gun six months old, crank con- 
diiton inside and out. First $23. gets it post- 
paid Also .22-22 Smith & Wesson target pis- 
tol. Was a 1925 Christmas present, exactly as 
new. shot only 20 times, $26. Horace P. Shaw. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 802 
FM A Nk RE Se 

FOR SALE—One Ithaca 12 ga. No. 4 Auto- 
matie Ejectors, Lyman Sights, very slightly used 
on the outside, absolutely perfect inside and 
throws a wonderful pattern. Cost $125.00, sell 
for $85.00. Remington 12 ga. trombone action, 
slightlv used oar outside, perfect inside, $35.00 
V. S. Thayer, Readsboro, Vermont. 824 
Saipan 

FOR SALE—Checkering tools $5. a set. Three 
double row spacers, fine, medium, coarse. One 
douh'e end cutter, bent Swiss file for finishing, 
flexible straight edge. instructions as to use of 
tools Guaranteed. Purchase price will be re- 
funded on anv set if not satisfactory and re- 
turned to me. R. J. Snyder, Box 23, Pine Castle, 
Florida 805 


FOR SALE 
butt, 6-irich. 








OR TRADE—Winchester Model 
Lyman Windgauge Rear Peen, 
case $20 Stevens Favorite, .22 
T. R. Lyman Peep rear, globe front, perfect. 
ee 14 boxes .30-06 soft-point Irish stock $1. 
per hox. WANT —S. & W. 10-in. .22 L. R. Tar- 
get Pistol, Partridge sichts Must he perfect 
inside. J. FE. Greer, 1431 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. gn9 


FOR SALE 
90, 22 ..R., 
nerfect. with 





TRADE OR SELI—Stevens No. 414 in very 
good condition, also repeating .22 L. R. pistol- 
combination in stiff case, 3-in. barrel, 7%4-in. 
barrel, and 16-in. barrel and shoulder stock. 
All in practically perfect in and out condition. 
WANT—Ross Model 10 and set trigger Berch- 
ardt actions. barrels and stocks not important. 
Cc. C. Jackson. Kanens City Structural Steel Co., 
Kansas City, Kansas 821 


have already 


Che Arms Chest 








No advertise- 


two weeks 


GUN BLUING—Simple 15-minute process, not 
a paint. used for years, unexcelled, enough for 
15 guns, $1.25. Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 
427, San Francisco, Calif. P 





FOR SALE—Paterson Colt shotgun, LeMat 
revolver, Colt London Navy, 56 different priced 
auction sale catalogs, 50 books relating to fire- 
arms, including Sawyer’s Vol. 1 and 2 ‘“Re- 
volver:” U. S. C. Co. Lowel collection; Sim- 
eon North “First Official Pistol Maker.” Also 
pistols, revolvers, rifles, and carbines to sell or 

for Colts, Wincheste Smith & 
J. C. Harvey, 7. Main S&t., 
Worcester, Mass. U 





FOR SALE—Paterson Colt Shotgun, LeMat, 
58 different priced auction sale catalogs, Saw- 
yer's “Firearms in American History 1600-1800,” 
and “U. S. Martial Pistols,” Metropolitan Col- 
lection Arms and Armour, Ordnance Report 
Board of Tests of Revolvers and Automatics, 
Catalog U.S.C. Co. Lowell Collection, Simeon 
North “First Official Pistol Maker.” Pistols, 
revolvers, rifles and carbines to exchange for 
U. S. Colts, Winchesters or S. & W's. J. C. 
Harvey, 872 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 756 


FOR SALE—Very fine B.S.A. No. 12 Match 
rifle for $29. Nearly new Peterson Ballard 
heavy barrel, fine action, for $50. New and 
perfect .45 Colt Automatic for $21. Brand new 
S. & W. .32 Long target gun, $25. New Colt 
.22 Police Positive Target for $22. Good S. & W. 
.22 single action $12. Good Colt D. A. .38 Fron- 
tier Model $12. Special made .38 S. & W. short 
barrell, $25 Fine S. & W. .82 Rim Fire bottom 
break $15. Want to buy or trade spotting 
scopes, a case of .22 ammunition. perfect rifles 
or shotguns. Fred N. Anderson, 239 Main St.. 
Hackensack, N. J. §29 














WANTED—Old gun catalogues, gun books. 
“The Gunsmith’s Manual,” by Harrison and 
Steel about 1883. FOR SALE—Wingate’s Rifle 
Manual 1879, 75 cents. Ladley’s “Rifle Firing’ 
1879., 75 cents. “Rifle Shooting,” Dr. Hudson, 
$1.00. “Trish Riflemen in America” 1873, $1.09. 
Notes on Sporting Rifles. London 1920. $1.00. 
6 priced Auction Firearm Catalogues $3.00. Car- 
tridges Rim Fire .56-46, Spencer. .38 Long and 
Ex. Long, $1.59 per 199. .44 Henry Flat $2.00 
per 100. .22 Ex lone C F. $299 per 100. Some 
obsolete cartridges for collectors Fred Wain- 
wright, Grayling. Michigan. 791 





FOR SALE—New & x19 Seneca View Cam- 
era; Instantaneous Symmetrical Convertable 
Lens: Gundlack Shutter: also Focal Plane Shut- 
ter; Six Double Plate Holders. Tripod and Car- 
rving Case—Price $65.00. New Goodell-Pratt 
Precision. Model Lathe Assortment No. 1— 
$30.00. Just the thing for small accurate work 
such_as sights. 6 mm. Ideal Bullet Molds Cast- 
ing Bullet 244203. 65 gr. new and 95 er. used. 
Priced $1.00 ea. 6 mm sizing die with top punch 
and itnside punch for Ideal T.ubricator—nrice 
$1.00. All items in fine condition. WANT Bi- 
nocular Zeiss 7x50 Binoctar G. C. Brown, 
201 Pleasant St., Roval Oak, Michigan. 801 





FOR SALE—Dark oak gun cabinet, space for 
10 guns, drawer for supplies, $40.00. N. R. A 
Savage tapped for Winchester scope blocks. 2 
extra_ magazines, never fired, $18.09. Newton 
0&6 Government, Jostam recoil pad, Newton 
swivels, Lyman 48 sight, extra Sheard 1-16 in 
gold bead front sight. $60.00. 1912 Winchester 
12 ga., 2 sets of barrels 30 in. full choke, 26 in. 
eylinder, Jostam pad. $65.00: 4E Ithaca single 
trap gun, Jostam pad, Lyman sights 32 in. bar- 
rel, $75.00. Elliott sole leather case for same, 
$15.00. .32-20 Marlin serviceable $15.00. 2 
Mills pocket belts ’06 Government no army goods 
$1.50 each: 5 power Malcolm scone Winchester 
mounts on V blocks. $15.00. WANT—16 ga. Fox 
or Smith with single trigger: .32-20 Colt police 
positive special. Carroll Caruthers, 1st Nat. Bk. 
Greensburg, Pa. s 
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4N-70, 32S. & W. 


CARTRIDGES—.45 Colt, not auto., $2.50 per 
100, $22.00 per 1000 (absolutely perfect). 7 mn 
Mauser rifle f.m.p. cartridges, discolored 
water, $4.50 per 100, $40 per 1000. Pacifie Arn 
Corporation, Box 427, San Francisco, Calif. 

SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF TI 
GUNMAN. N. Woodstock, N. Hampshire. 
last price list for 1925 will be out in a few we 
Our stock is very complete and summer pri 
hold until October first. We are stealing seco: 
base from the fanatics. If you can read and 
FIGE you will get your money’s worth if you 
care to ship your stamp y 





FOR SALE—Krag Carbine 
Lyman on bolt, Ivory bead. Leather sling and 
swivels, oil-finished stock 19 service. and 16 
S. P. cartridges. 200 bullets alloy M. P. H. P 
S. P. All good condition. Loading tool and 
muzzle resizer, 200 M. T. cases, rust rope, clean- 
ing rods, oils, screw driver, service sights if 
wanted. Primers. F.O.B. $25 Sharps Carbine 
50 cal., new condition. Oil finished stock. Ly- 
man peep and bead, No. 5 Ideal S. A. Tool 
muzzle sizer, molds, Ideal 518144, and round 
rust rope, 2 canvas belts, wad cutter, 100 M. T. 
cases, primers, some cartridges. F.O.B. $15 
C. E. TYLER, 18 Ware St., Lewiston, Me. 827 


New condition. 





FOR SALE—Sporting stocks for bolt action 
and other guns. These stocks are of black 
walnut, all hand made. full pistol grip and 
nicely checked, all inleted for barrel and action 
complete and ready to mount on your gun. All 
are oil finished and readv to ship. One for the 
Russian rifle as sold by D.C.M. standard meas- 
urements, steel butt-plate, checkered. grip cap, 
black ebony tip. $25. One 250-3000 Savage for 
1920 Model rather high comb, 13¥%-inch. $25. 
One for same rifle, factory made but worked 
over and rechecked. factory butt-plate, com- 
pass in stock, $10. Two stocks for Springfield, 
Jostam Anti-flinch pads. ebony forestock tip 
grip caps. $27. Two fine figured Springfield 
sporting stocks, ebonv tins, steel checked hutt- 
plates. $35. Two Springfield stocks steel butt- 
niates, plain forearm tins. not polished or oiled, 
$20 One finished complete. $25. Two Krag 
stocks, full sporting models, one finished, $25 
One not polished or oiled. $20. One Krag stock 
beautiful figured walnut. rot polished or oiled, 
$25. One straight rrained Circassian Krag stock. 
licht color, verv tough and strong, $35. All ahove 
stocks are bargains. WANTED—short Manser 
action, also 65% mm. Manlicher, light model in 
accurate condition, stock of no importance. 
Snringfiel? receiver comnlete in good conditio 
R. D. Tait, Dunsmuir. Calif 826 


FOR SAT.E—Tdeal molds: .32-40 and .38-55 ad- 
justable, patched. Also swages, and .40 caliber 
swaging tool. Nos. 2398206, 308291, 308284, 
308324, 403170, 26072, 375248. .28 for 330 grain. 
320 Win. SR. .22-40, .38-55, .38 W.C.F 44 W 
C. F., .38 S.& W. Ree., 45-75, 22 Metal Base, 45 
£0 Exnress 38-56, .4-60, 40-65. .40-82, 
Tdeal tools in No. 4 for .44-49, 
One Marlin .45-85. Ideal 
No. 6 tools for .44-40, .25-36, .40-82, 445. & W. 
Am.. .38-56. .45 S. & W.. .40-65, 40-70, .25-21. 
45-60, .28-70, .40-65, .38-45. .50 Exnress Win- 
chester tools in .22 W. C. F., .28 W. Cc. F., 38 
Long, 45-90 adi., .38-56,. .44 S. & W. Am, .32 
Short. .49-65, .25-35. Rifle molds for any round 
ball $1.75. Molds for 44 perenssion revolvers 
$1.75, fine 31 molds at $2.59. Patchboxes, trig- 
ger guards, buttplates. set triggers, locks or 
German silver sheet for muzzle loading rifles 
Years numbers of the Rifleman. volumes of 
the Smithsonian Reports, “The Gun” by W. W 
Greener, “Experts on Guns and Shooting,” by 
Teasdale-Buckley, “Firearms in American His- 
tory.” by Sawyer, “The American Rifle,” by 
Gould, priced catalogues of antique arms sales. 
T have a lot of FINE stuff for decorating a den 
with. Including a_ matched pair of splendid 
ele head P WL. Johnson, 5994 Harvard S&t.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 798 


.25-21, .50 Express, 
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WANTED—Remington Model No. 24 handling 
292 shorts only. Autoloading rifle, 1922 issue. 
Wm. C. Harris, Chadwick, N. Y. 753 





WANTED—.28-30 target rifle, perfect, and 
hells, heavy barrel and Ballard action pre- 
Chas. Shepler, R. 7, Peru, Ind. 787 


ferred 





WANT—Sprinefield 
{8-K and 48-B Lyman sights. 


ammunition, 
Thomas A. 


and Krag 


Lally, Paulsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 741 





FOR SALE—Auxiliary Rifle barrel for 30 in. 
shotgun, .44 Winchester caliber, in good con- 
dition. Price $15.00. J. C. Hanna, Lutz, Fla. 770 





FOR SALE—One Smith & Wesson .22 per- 
fected single shot target pistol, in fine shape. 
Cost $23.50. Floyd Otto, Florence Sta., Ill. 768 





Colt 5% or 7% 


WANT—.44-40 or .45 S. A. 
cheap for eash. Also loading tools. G. K. 
Beckett, 203-4 fentschler Bldg., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 783 





WHAT HAVE YOU in a good rifle that you 
will trade for a thoroughbred Chesapeake Bay 
bitch 21, years old, broken? Jas. L. Di Onne, 
Ranier, Minn. 778 





Krag ammunition, 
M-52, one Colt .45 
General Delivery. 

797 


and 
Model 
Wilbur, 


WANTED—Russian 
also one Winchester 
Model NM. r. EE. 
Milton, Wise. 





WANTED—Super-Fox or Long Range 12-- 
bore, double barrel shotgun taking a 3-inch shell, 
for duck shooting. W. B. Bogert, Ben-Coolyn 
Farm, Keswick, Va. 736 


514-in. 
Barrel 
Holder, 


762 


WANTED—Used .45 cal. S. A. Colt 
blued with A-1 action and tight cylinder. 
need not be perfect condition. W. H. 
Fifth St., Columbus, Ind. 

FOR SALE—Colt Officers’ Model .38 Spl., 74% 
inch barrel, very little used, belt, fine, $7.50. 
Heiser holster. $30.50 for all. P. Haugsrud, 
2112 W. 6th St., Duluth, Minn. 742 

TRADE—MacFadden Encyclopedia of Physi- 
eal Culture or unmounted Alaskan sheep head 
for high grade .22 target rifle. Value each 
$35.00. Harry B. Morris, Rt. No. 3, Box 234-D, 
Tacoma, Washington. 773 





WANTED—.30 or .35 Newton, condition of 
barrel on .30 Newton immaterial. State lowest 
price or will trade new Winchester Model 
30-'06 for same. George Jacobson, 4017 Ce 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—Purdy 12 ga. Hammerless Ejec- 
tor 28 or 30 in. barrels. Left barrel full choke, 
right barrel 4, choke. Double trigger. Must 
be in perfect condition. W. S. Lutz, 8 So. 18th 
St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 795 





Buffalo robe, good size and lined, 
well furred, no moths, no bare spots, no holes, 
honest wear only, about as good as you will 
ever find. First check for $20.00 takes it—a 
bargain. J. G. Dillin, Media, Pa. 757 


FOR SALE 





WANTED—Winchester .30-30 carbine; .44-40 
rifle full magazine, loading tools for same. 
Need not be in first class condition but must be 
in shooting order and price low. Dr. C. A. 
Warner, 221 No. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 733 








SALE—.32-40 Winchester Schuetzen in 
factory grease, perfect shape. Write for de- 
tailed description. Norman Bedilion, 502 4th 
St., Corning, California. 748 


FOR 





FOR SALE—Model 52 Winchester improved, 
nearly new, perfect, $35.00. WANTED—Reload- 
ing tools for .250-3000. E. H. Worth, 28 Hub- 


bard Hall. Hanover, N. H. 781 

SELL SPORT MAUSER 9 mm., 231% octagon, 
Circassian oil finishystock. Cheek piece matted 
rib. First class, $20.00. F. J. Sage, 38 R. R 
Ave., New Canaan, Conn. 780 








WANTED—Sprinegfield or Krag loaded shells 
from 300 to 3 cases and Krag empty shells. or 
what have you? Give prices in first y 
O. T. Lust, Box 54, Ormsby, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Colt’s Automatic .22 eal. 
Pistol. Like new. perfect. fired 100 times, with 
fine leather holster. Price $24.00 Willard 
Hamilton, 529 Benton St., Aurora, Il. 747 





SALE OR TRADE—.45 Colt S. A.: finish 
worn: condition good; $20.00 or trade for Sav- 
age NRA, Winchester 52 or Springfield .22. 
W. A. Hardenbergh, Box 1728, Birmingham. 
Ala 745 


TO TRADE—.22 Savage Sporter, new condi- 
tion, for S. . Colt or Ross 1916 Mark III. 
Also Winches .45-70 M. 86, shooting condi- 
tion, $3.50. Kenney, M. R. B. Eugene, 
Ore 746 





6-X Hensoldt 
ocular with and strap. perfect condition, 
cost me $70.00, used on one sheep hunt, price 
$4500. Dr. Franklin PD. B. Smith, East Chatham. 
BY. 750 


FOR SALE— Ideal Dialyt bin- 


ease 





SELL OR TRADE—Muzzle Loading Rifle, full 
eneth curly manle stock, set triggers Double 
bullet mold, perfect, take $15.00 or Winchester 
S. S. .32-40 or larger. J. W. Mackey, Fonda, 
Towa. 731 


FOR SALE—.45 Colt S. A. 714 in. checked 
Walnut grips. New and erfect inside with 
Ideal reloader and mold. $27.00. WANT—16 ga. 
double. Archie FE. Wright, 523 Ogle St., Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 72 


and 
Colt .32 


22-20; 


blued S. A. Colt .45 
blued Police P. 
Police Pos. Spec. 
spec.; Colt P. P. Target 
}2 Police ctg.: 6 in. Stevens Diamond. Must be 
new condition. W. H. Holder, Fifth St., Colum- 
bus, Ind. 763 
FOR SALE—.45-90 Winchester take-down oct. 
Some pits but accurate. A good hunting 
cheap, $12.00. Winchester .38-40 single 
some pits, recurate, $6.00, Fine for 
ucks.’ Sharps carbine 56 rim fire barrel 
ered with leather as made, $4.00. All are 
Francis W. Greene, 30x «146 


worth price. 
Claremont, N. H 749 


WANTED- 6 in. 
22-20 caliber: 5 in 
Police etg.; 5 in. blued 
Colt N. S. target .44 





TRADE—.45 Colt Auto., old model, without 
grip. safety, good inside holster worn ontside, for 
1917 .45 S. & W.. or will buy for « sh. Also 
want .45 S. A. 4-34-inch barrel. Must reason- 
able. J. F. Bailey, P. O. Box 174, Sar « Monica, 
Calif. 766 


SALE—Latest model S.&W. .38 special 
fluted grips and trigger new, $25.00. .38 
S.&W. Spec. 4 in.. $20.00. Colt’s .38 S.&W. Spec. 
P.P. Spec. 6 in.. $17.00. Bluing worn, otherwise 
perfect. I. N. Wagner, 249 Custer Ave., Youngs- 
town, O. 784 


FOR 


police, 


FOR SALE—S. & W. .22 target revolver, per- 
fect inside, $22.50. Colt .22 Automatic, perfect, 
two magazines, $27.50. Marlin solid frame, lever, 
24 inch, full magazine, .25-20, good, $15.00. 
Three tube Federal radios, $25.00. 7. 
Brakefield. Paris, 111. 751 


WANTED TO TRADF-—.22 cal. Winchester 
Automatic. condition perfect, for .250 Savage 
bolt, .256 Mannlicher, .256 Newton or .270 Win- 
chester. in same condition. Lawrence Miller, 
Alice, Texas. 799 





SELL—Suner duck and goose gun, $35.00 cash. 
Model °01 Winchester repeating shotgun, 10 ga., 
32 in. full choke brand new barrel. Also sawed- 
off barrel. Stock marred, but perfect mechani- 
cally. TRADE—.32 cal. Colt Auto., fair con- 
dition, for B.S.A. Air rifle same. Dr. J. R. 


Morgan, Moro, Ore. 755 
FOR SALE—.30 Winchester Model 1895 
chambered for 1906 Springfield ec tridge, take- 
down style, King’s sporting rear s sht, gold bead 
front, sling strap, swivels, ‘ieautiful hand 
stamped saddle scabbard, fine trigger pull, 
eartridge helt. No trades. Cost $85.00—take 
TAN. Guaranteed new. perfect condition. 
Sidney Morris. Jackson, Wyo. 776 








FOR SALE—.30-40 95 
finished stock and forearm 
hand checked. Cost $85.00. .30-230 94 Win., T.D. 
full magazine, fancv stock, shotgun butt, P. G 
and forearm checked peep and open sights. Cost 
$90.00. Both guns are like new inside. Will 
take $4000 each or .45-70 86. Win. Boot where 
it belongs. Wm. K. Knepp, Nook, Penna. 790 


Win.. solid frame oil 
Both are elaborately 





FOR SALE—1 Krag rifle. fine hand made 
P. G. stock, checked, oil finish. No. 34 Lyman 
receiver sight. perfect inside and out. $40.00. 
1 Krag rifle, new barrel, stock cut down on fore- 
arm. king gold head front sight, sling strap, No. 
1-A Lyman mounted on bolt, also set of spring- 
sights $20.00. 1 Krag carbine, Model 
verv fine inside and out $15.00 1 .35 
Newton rifle. P. G. stock. checked, sheard gold 
bead front sight, Lyman leaf sight, No. 6 New- 
ton peep sight on bolt, rifle in very fine shape 
inside and out. This is a genuine Newton Pre- 
war $40.00 1 Model 14D Peerless grade .30 
eal. Remington, Lyman ivorv bead front sight, 
1-A Lyman rear. snecial folding middle sight. 
new condition, slightly shopworn, a_ beautiful 
rifle. price on reauest. 1 Over & Under by 
Adolph. 20 ga. by 22 H. P., beautiful engraving, 
eost $500, price on request. 1 Double barrel 
rifle, eal. .203 British, built by W. J. Jeffry & Co.. 
London. Verv fine shane inside and out. Price 
on request. 1 fine light double 12-ga. French 
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scone 
1899 


robust, new, $75.00. 1 .405 Winchester, new, 
never shot, slightly shopworn. $40.00. 1 .405 
Winchester, Marble improved front sight, Lyman 
receiver, perfect barrel inside and good outside. 
$30.00. 1.55 Remington Autoloading rifle, P. G. 
stock, checked, Marbles improved front sight, 
Lyman No. 6 Middle and Lyman 1-A peep sight, 
rifle in fine condition inside and out. $40.00. 
1 .45-70 Winchester, Extra light weight, full 
magazine, new, perfect, never shot. $45.00. 1 
.45-70 Winchester, extra light weight, 2-3 maga- 
zine, gold bead front sight, Lyman _ receiver 
sight, 5-16-inch cup disc, in good condition but 
barrel not perfect inside. $30.00. 1 .25-35 Win- 
chester, 24-inch round barrel, full magazine, 
P. G. stock, checked, ivory bead front sight, 
perfect inside, shows very slight signs of hand- 
ling outside. $40.00. 1 .303 Savage rifle, octa- 
gon barrel, ivory bead front sight, perfect inside, 
gun in fine condition outside. $25.00. 1 model 
12A Remington rifle, new .22 eal. $18.00. 1 
Marlin Model 37-.22 cal. rifle, nearly new condi- 
tion. $14.00. 1 Stevens Favorite .32-Long rifle, 
Lyman 1A peep sight, globe front sight, fine 
condition inside and out. $8.00. 1 Model 1873 
Winchester, octagon barrel, ivory bead front 
sight, full magazine, P. G. stock, checked, barrel 
marked, kings improvement, fine condition out- 
side, very good inside, .44 cal. $20.00. 1 .44 
cal. 1873 carbine, good repair and condition, out- 
side, fair inside, kings improvement. $12.00. 1 
.38-55 Winchester carbine, good repair and very 
good condition. $10.00. 1 .44-40 Marlin rifle, 
full magazine, good repair and condition. $10.00. 
1 .40-82 Model 86 Winchester, good repair all 
over, fair inside. $8.00. 1 .40 cal. Marlin, top 
ejection good repair, fair condition inside, very 
good outside. $8.00. 1 .25-20 Winchester S. S. 
Double set triggers, half octagon barrel, very 
fair inside and out, heavy action, No. 2 barrel. 
$12.00. 1 Spencer Carbine, fine inside and out. 
$3.50. 1 .35 eal. Model 14 Remington carbine, 
fine inside and out, bluing worn quite a little, 
a dandy. $23.00. 1 .22 Long Rifle Winchester 
musket, barrel slightly pitted heavy frame, finish 
on outside of gun very good, Winchester wind 
gauge front sight, mid-range vernier peep sight 
$16.00. 1 New never shot S. S. Winchester .38 
W. C. F. Octagon barrel, heavy frame, perfect 
all over. $18.00. 1 Old Reliable Sharps Creed- 
more .45 cal. Target rifle, P G. stock, checked, 
windgauge front sight, spirit level, and disc mid- 
range vernier peep sight, a fine gun in perfect 
condition inside and out, outside of a little use, 
also has extra .38-50 barrel and forearm, many 
shell for both and bullet mold and a lot of other 
fixings with it $40.00 for the outfit. 1 .30-30 
Winchester carbine, 14 magazine, gold bead front 
sight, No. 6 Lyman leaf sight, good serviceable 
order. $15.00. 1 30-30 Winchester Carbine, 2-3 
magazine, ring left off, ivory bead front sight, 
carbine rear sight, shotgun butt, a good one, 
barrel not perfect $20.00. 2 20 ga. H. & R. 
shotguns slightly used, perfect inside, nearly so 
outside. $7.00 each. 1 20-ga. H. & R., good 
repair, rusted some inside. $4.50. 1 Iver John- 
son 12-ga.. good repair. $3.00 1 .455 Webley 
Mark VI Revolver, shoots .455 Colt cartridge, 
1919 model, with fine holster and cleaning rod, 
new and perfect condition. $25.00 1 .45 New 
Service Colt Target. new and perfect, 71%4-inch 
barrel. $43.00. 1 .44 S. & W. Special, enclosed 
ejector rod, 714-inch barrel, perfect condition. 
$40.00. 1 .32-20 S. & W. 6-inch Military, square 
butt, new, perfect condition. $25.00 1 38 Span- 
ish revolver, new and perfect, shoots 38 special 
cartridge $19.00. 1 .38 Spanish revolver, used 
condition but good order $8.00. 1 .22 Single 
Shot S. & W. perfected Target Model, 10-inch 
partridze sights. new and perfect. $22.00. 1 
38 S. & W. single action model 1880, 34-inch 
harrel, in factory box, never shot, new and per- 
fect $15.00 Another one just like it, used, 
good condition. $10.00 1 .32 Colt Pocket Pos- 
itive, 314-inch barrel, fine condition. $12.00. 1 
20 Luger, prewar. with safety on grip and the 
Fagle on barrel. in fine working order, a very 
accurate pistol, barrel not perfect. $16.00 1 
.80 Luger, the kind they build now, in nearly 
new condition. $16.00 Some 45 Colt Auto. 
pistols, fine renair and verv good bluing at $15 00 
each. 1 .30 U. S. Springfield good shape inside 
and out. Model 1903, the little sliding crotch on 
rear sight lost. $18.00. I might trade some of 
these guns for a high grade feather weight 
Springfield, made bv one of our fine gun makers 
in this country. Also interested in a fine light- 
weight shotgun. 16 ga; and .32-20 single action 
Colt. perfect condition, engraved with ivory grips. 
Please enclose stamp in answering this adver- 
tisement A. W. Reed, Greenville Junction. 
Maine. 804 





FOR SALE—One Remington-Hepburn cal. 
32-40. good, $8.00 One Remington- Hepburn 
40-70-2230, good. $8.00 One 1903 Winchester 
Auto., action and butt stock. fine, $6.00. Leslie 
Taft, 209 Mareus St., Walla Walla, Washinge- 


ton. 794 





WANT TO BUY—Adjustable molds for 
grooved and smooth bullets for .25-20. S. S.; 
29-40 and .38-55: also Tdeal reloading tools for 
same calibers, and for .45-70 tools; either double 
adjustable, or not to erimp; also tool and mold 
for .28 S. & W. Special, double adjustable 
chamber or otherwise all to be in_ first class 


shape. F. H. Clements, P. O. Box 130, Newton 
Ta. son 











SALE—B.S.A. Air Rifle, 
First-class condition. Perfect inside, $25.00. 
40 power Vion spotting scope, $15.00. L. B. 
Ritter, Box 884, Ashtabula, Ohio. 817 


FOR peep sights. 





TRADE—8 
barrels, 4-inch 


holsters, 2 
and box 


Luger with 2 
8-inch, wrench 
Western H. P. Make offer. H. L. Phillips, 
14811 Leonard Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. $18 


mm. 
and 
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FOR SALE—Springfield .22 cal. stock. Re- 
modeled to sporting type, grip and forearm 
checked, sling swivels, and semi-Swiss aluminum 
butt-plate attached. Price $10.00. A. C. Wise, 
957 Milton St., Swissvale, Pa. 813 





SELL—16 ga. Nitro Special .25 cal. Ortgies 
pistol, perfect condition, ‘Outdoor Life’ and 
“American Rifleman” for 1925 issue, sight band 
complete for Springfield. Some_ ammunition, 
best offer, WANT ’06 tool. C. M. Morse, Tilden, 
Nebraska. 819 





FOR SALE—Super Fox duck gun, 12 ga., 30 
in.x1%x2%x14 3/8 straight grip, single trig- 
ger, ejector, perfect condition. Cost $156.00, sell 
$65.00. Thos. J. McCullough, R. 4, Box 44, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 812 





FOR SALE—Savage Model 19 .22 cal. Match 
Rifle, perfect condition, with Army sling and 
Marble’s jointed rod. This rifle has specially 
cut Sporter stock allowing full use of sling. 
Price $17.00. Geo. R. Dunham, 102 Cedar St.. 
Springfield, M: §20 





L. C. Smith Long Range_ Wild 
Fowl Double Barrel, 12 ga. Shotgun Trap Grade, 
Auto. Fjectors, Single Trigger, Chambered for 
2 in. Super X Record Shells, 32 in. full choke 
barrels, shot less than 50 times. Also_leather 
case, Total value $142.85—sell for $95.00. J. 
24k, 3911 Montrose Ave., Chicago. Il. 811 
FOR 
28-inch 
pad, crank 


FOR SALE 





SALE—Model 12 Winchester shotgun, 
barrel, new thick comb stock, Jotsam 
condition. Shot 100 times, new 
leather case, $45.00. TRADE—One full set 9 
steel shafted golf clubs, brand new, $35.00. 
WANT—Winchester 52, in good shape. C. C. 
Snavely, Hopkins, Minn. 814 


SUPER FOX. 3-in. CHAMBERS, 32-in. bar- 
rels. Fancy oil finished stock, perfect. Shoots 
too close. want Fox of equal value or $60.00. 
Colt’s Officer’s Model. 6-in., factory targets and 
correspondence furnished. Most accurate barrel, 
finest mechanism. perfect Meaned_ Holster, 
$40.00. R. H. Brumfield, Bluffton, Ind 816 








Police Dog, 


SELL OR TRADE—Registered 
male. Good 


16 months old, black and_ tan. 
disposition and in excellent health. Re asonably 
priced at $40.00. Would trade for .45 Auto. 
Colt improved Model or .45 S. A. Colt 4% _bar- 
rel Must be accurate and in perfect condition 
inside and out. Will ship dog on approval to 
partv with proper references. sd. W. Baker. 
Huntsville, Tennessee. 853 


FOR SALE—Savage N.R.A. Rifle, with Lyman 
103 rear and Watson No. 2 front. sight with 4 
extra dises, like new, $55.00 Savage .25-20 
Sporter, stock has light seratch, good, $17.50 
Savage .25-20 Sporter, Lyman Ivory front, 
windgauge rear, like new, $22.75. Lefever Nitro 
Special .20 gauge, double. hammerless_ shotgun. 
like new. with eanvas case. $25.00. Model 17 
Savage Automatic Pistol. like new except blue 
worn, $15.00. J. R. Rumberger, Thompson- 
town, Pa. 815 








FOR SALE—Colts N. S. Target .45 cal.. 7%4 
in. bbl. extra .44-40 cylinder, perfect, $35.00. 
Colt Bisley .28-49, 4% in. bbl., perfect inside, 
bluing worn, $25.00. Colt Bisley .38 Special, 51% 
in. bbl.. like new, $30.00. Ideal lubricator, .311 
die, $5.00. .429 and 454 dies, $2.00 extra. Ideal 
powder measure No. 5, $4.90. No. 10 .30-'06 
Ideal tool, extras, $3.00. 714 in. bbl. for Colt 
New Service and S. A. Army, new. blued, $1.50 
each. .38 Special wadcutter mold. bronze, $2.00. 
45 wadcutter mold, $1.50. W. M. Shires, 153 
Pine St., Scranton, Pa. 810 

FOR SALE—(No trades) Sharps-Borchardt 
Sporting Carbine, cal. .45-70 in perfect condi- 
tion, $15.00 S. & W. .88 Safety Hammerless 
Pocket Revolver, nickeled finish, $12.50. Scho- 
field Model S. & W. .45 cal. In perfect _condi- 
tion. blued finish. $27.50 20 Newton Double 
Set Triggers Checkered forearm and pistol grip. 
Nearly factory new. $45.00 Savage .250-3000, 
factory new condition, $40 00, 5 Colt Govern- 
ment Antomatie $17.50 UC. S. Army Trench 
Knife Triangular Blade, studded grip and 
sheath, $3.50. Philipnine Kampilong 22-inch 
blade, carved wooden handle, $10.00 Colt .41 
eal. Deringer. $8.50. Remington .41 cal. Double 
Deringer $7.50. 40 .88-56-255 Win. Ctgs. $3.50. 
80 .40-50 Sharps B. N. Paper Patch ctgs. $6.00. 
400 .22 Extra T.ong-Rim Fire $4.00. 100.41 
Long Rim Fire $2.00. 100 .44 Long Rim Fire 
Forehand and Wadsworth $3.50. 375 No. 4 Win- 
chester Primers 75 cents 200 Winchester No. 5 
Primers 25 cents. 40 .45-90 Winchester Soft 
Point $2.50 150 .44 eal. 550 gr. Remington- 
Patched Bullets $4.50. Am able to furnish col- 
lectors of cartridges with many now rare_and 
obsolete cartridges. Write me your wants. W. S. 
Lutz, 8 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 796 
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FOR SALE—Springfield .22, oil-finished stock, 
mounted for Winchester scope. Fine condition 
in and out. $30. L. E. Hale, 3240 Clinton 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—One Krag rifle, cut down to 
inch barrel, fore-stock shortened like carbine 
Good condition. $10. Theo. Folger, 4215 5 
St., Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Remington .32-cal. Auto. Rifle, 
Ivory bead and Lyman Peep sights. New con- 
dition inside and out. Price $45. James H. 
Doig, 12 Richfield St., Ilion, N. Y. $41 


FOR SALE—.44 Smith and Wesson Special 
Target Revolver, adjustable Patridge sights, 
slightly holster worn, otherwise perfect, holster 
and belt, $30. Cost $45. Thomas Horne, Har- 
mony, Maine. 


FOR SALE Regulation British Army Scope. 
High and low power glass 25x 35_in fine con- 
dition, leather carrying case and strap. Ex- 
cellent spotting scope, price $30. Wm. A. Vance, 
sox 883, Lake Worth, Fla. 839 

FOR SALE—Pre-War Lefever hammerless 
12-ga. C. E. grade, single-trigger, automatic 
ejectors, full choke barrels, 38 Colt Auto- 
matic pocket model, $22. .22 Stevens offhand 
target pistol, $9. All above in excellent condi- 
tion. Herman Jaquith, Rumney, N. H. 845 














FOR SALE—Mode! 52 Winchester, $34. 
.22 Ideal rifle, 568 telescope, also special 
sights, $34. Colt .44-40 New Service rubber 
and wood grips, also reloading tools, $30. All 
above in factory condition. Herman Jaquith. 
Rumney, N. H. 842 


Stev- 


ens 





FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson .38 Special 5- 
inch square butt, blued revolver, with gold 
monograms in stocks, and brand new buckskin 
flap holster. Very little used, but holster worn 
on barrel and top of butt, from saddle carrying. 
Perfect inside. Price $24 prepaid to you. John 
E. Grauff, 66 Madison Ave., Newark, N. J. 834 





WANT—84-grain Ideal Mold No. 285202: sell 
new 285228 Ideal, $1.75: Bond Double A-285781- 
938-$3; new 20-inch star-gauged .20-06 barrel 
ramp attached $15. Trade Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket complete, for binoculars, prefer 6 x 26 
Hensoldt; also want good .32-20 Colt revolver. 
Harold Peterson, 56 Central Ave., E. Providence, 
R. f. 836 

FOR SALE—S. & W. .35 cal. Auto., new condi- 
tion, $14. S. & W. side swing, 32 long, 314, 
nearly new, $12.50. S. & W. safety hammer- 
less, .28 caliber, very fine, $7.50. .25 caliber 
Colt Auto., new, $12. Remington derringer, 
new, $9 Savage sporter 23-A. .22 caliber, re- 
modelled, Lwman peep rear, hooded front, never 
fired, $12.50 Stevens Ideal .32-40, fair, $5. 
Transportation extr: Louis Evans, Route No. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 830 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Krag Carbine, fine. 
$6. Krag ammunition, 290 rounds, $5. Stevens 
38-55. Tip-up acti 29-inch barrel, fair con- 
$10 ine or .30-30 light weight 22- 
inch round magazine, in service 
able order, § 28-40, 4% S .A. Fair. 
£12. Number 2C Snecial Kodak and case $30. 
WANT—.32-20 S. & W. or Colt or .38 Special 
or .22-20 Remington Carbine or 16-ga. Parker 
or Fox. Henry S. Hughes, Richmond, Mo. 859 

FOR SALE—Colt New 
barrel. Checked walnut stocks 
Action hand smoothed and 
trigger pull at Colt factory. Bluing scratched in 
groove where rear sight has heen, worn on 
trigger and handle, but almost as new on rest 
of gun. 50 black powder and 50 Smokeless 
Remington cartridges. No trades. No C. 0. D. 
$24 F.O.B. St. Louis. Monev order only. Gun 
is exactly as represented above, therefore will 
not be shipped subject to approval. Alec W 
Gordon, Ambassador Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 835 





dition, 





Service .45 54-inch 
Inside perfect. 


given 3% pound 





FOR SALE—1 Krag Carbine almost like new 
except barrel is a little rough, $8.25. One Krag 
earbine almost like new except barrel is a little 
pitted, accurate enough for hunting and rapid- 
fire work, $6.25. Lyman No. 48 Receiver sights 
for Springfield and Krag. with tan, drill, and 
dise. $9.50 postpaid Four model 1991 rear 
sights for Krag. $0.50 each postpaid. One 
model 1993, Service stock. cut for No. 48 with 
long slide. oil finished, $1.25 prepaid. 1 new 
Snringfield National Match Grade, eal. .20, shot 
about 29 times, $42 Arthur E. Anderson, R 
No. 1, Box 26, Fuilerton, N. Dak. 837 





FOR SALE—Colt PF? P. T 
$2n. Colt .38 P. P.. Special 
Colt .45 Auto. and holster, 
.32-20 P. P. Special 5-inch. fine, $18 
Auto. and holster, new. $28. Colt .25 
extra magazine and holster, good, $11 
.45 Army 1917 and holster, nerfect. $18. 
ington 16-A .22 Anto.. perfect. $33, 
450 cartridges Winch. 1894 
fair, $10. Winchester 1892 rifle .32-20. good, 
new barrel, $20. Many other good used guns 
Will ship C.O.D. subject inspection. No per- 
sonal checks, please. Earl J. Russell, Mon- 
mouth, Il. 838 


590 


22 L. R., fin 
4-in., new, $2 
good, ‘ 


$15. Colt 
Colt .22 


Auto, 
S.& W 


; Rem- 
including 
Carbine .39-30, 


FOR SALE—Stevens No. 44-0, .25-20 si: 
shot action. In good shape, needs bluing. Pric 
$7.00 postpaid. Tyler Meister, Harrisburg. 
Arkansas. 

WANTED—Model 1922 stock, butt plate, } 
rel band, for cal. .22 Springfield. Stats 
for same. A Perry, 346 So. Queen St., La 
caster, a. 





FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson 10-inch target 
pistol, $18.00. Turner-Reich pre-war binoculars 
$20.00. Both for $35. G. L. Stayman, P. 0. 
Box 86, Indianapolis, Ind. 846 





WANTED—Action and stock only for Stevens 
414 rifle. Must be in good, usable condition, 
not requiring repairs. Frank Elwell, 14 Ir- 
vington Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 848 


TRADE 





‘ 12 foot King Folding Boat, new. 
WANT—.33 Winch. half magazine, .35 Rem. 
or Bisley Colts, what have you? Henry F. 
Zinner, Middleburgh., N. Y. 858 

FOR SALE—Hensoldt Binoculars 6 x 36 Ideal 
Dialyt, with case and strap. Used one season, 
in perfect condition. Price $45, cost me $72. 
Franklin B. Smith, East Chatham, Col. Co., 
N. Y. 856 





_ FOR SALE—.30-3) Savage solid frame, 26- 
inch barrel, in leather case, bluing slightly worn, 
otherwise perfect, $30. Bond reloading tool for 
rie Peg Or trade for Belding & Mull Model 
< .0 0-06. 


land, S. D. 





SELL—Savage .380, new 
cept outside slightly worn, $15.00 postpaid. 
WANT—Colt .38 Police Positive, 4-inch blued 
only. Must be in good condition and reasonably 
priced. H. M. Stebbins, 500 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 852 


FOR SALE—Fine B. S. A. rifle, Niedner H. P. 
.32-20 shell, necked to .22, fine shape, $45. 
S. & W. .22 1. r. target pistol, Patridge sight, 
new, never fired, $20. Reloading set, Ideal 
No. 1 S. & W. 38, and Ideal No. 4S. & W. 
Special, fine, $2.50 each. Box 1681, Boston, 
Mass. 854 


model, perfect, ex- 








FOR SALE—Winchester .33 
fancy checkered walnut stock and forearm, 
curly walnut, rifle butt plate, Lyman folding 
rear sight. In practically new condition, barrel 
perfect, cost $94. Will sell for $70. Colt .44-40 
New Service Target, 7%4-inch barrel, checkered, 
walnut grips, smooth finished working parts. 
Perfect shape inside and out, $35. Alvin L. 
Heim, East Aurora, New York. 849 


WANTED—Old Gun catalogues, gun 
empty or loaded shells for Maynard rifles. FOR 
SALE—Kennedy_ .44-40 Repeating Rifle, $10. 
temington .44 Cap and Ball, $8. Another at 
$5, good order. Reloading tools .22 C F. Winch.., 
.25-21, .32-40, .38-55, .44-40, .45-60, .44-40. Tool 
only made not to crimp, $1. .30 cal., 5 round 
ball mold, $2.50. Cartridges. 44 rim-fire, $2 
per 100. .32-38, .44 Ex. long C. F. Ballard 
and Wesson, $2 per 100. .56-46 Spencer rim- 
fire, $1.50 per 100. Cap for M. Loaders $1 per 
1000. Books: “Rifle Practice,” Wilcox. 1859, 
$2; “Handbook on the .30 Krag;” “50 Weapons 
of War and Explosives,” Suffern. London, 1858, 
$1.50. Send money order. Fred Wainwright, 
Grayling, Mich. 832 


cal., take-down, 





books, 





FOR SALE—Maynard .22 using 22-13-45, re- 
loading tool, mold and 150 empty cases, with 
tang sight. very good, $14.50; .25-20 Stevens 
S. S. excellent, $13.50; .32-40 Remington, Hep- 
burn action, barrel poor, action and stock ex- 
cellent, $8.50; .45-70 Sharps, Borchardt action, 
good, $10; .45-70 Remington-Lee, magazine rifle, 
shortened forearm, 36-inch barrel, good, $10; 
.30-40 Winchester S. S., heavy pressure barrel. 
excellent, $22. .22 Winchester S. S. heavy 22 
inch octagonal barrel, B-5 Winchester scone and 
mounts, very good, $22.50; .22 Krag, 30-inch 
Stevens-Pope bbl.. Carbine Stock, very good, 
$14.50; 45-70 Borchardt action, incomplete, 
$2.50; Krag rifle barrel, excellent, $2.50; Very 
heavy .45 caliber rifie barrel, no sight or 
extractor cuts, chambered for very large 
cartridge, 30 inches long, octagonal, 1% 
inches between faces of octagon. in excellent 
condition, $7.50: Bullet Molds, .45 4-ball round, 
brass, $3.50: 38-40 W.R.A., $1.10; .30 8-hall 
Tdeal 398333 gas check. $4; Reloading Tools, 
Ideal .45 Colt, D. A. without mold. with muzzle 
resizer, $4.50; 45-70-500 Ideal D.A. with mold 
$4.50; Muzzle resizer and muzzle expander for 
latter tool, $1. each; Bond .30-40, .30-06 tool 
complete $7.50: .30 cal. Yankee gas check tool 
complete, for making gas checks, $5.75: Russian 
revolver, World War, about 8 mm., relic, $8.50: 
Adams Revolver .44 C. & B. fair $8.: Car- 
tridges: .303 British Mk VII, $2.75 per 100: .45 
revolver smokeless, $1.75 per 100: .25-20 S. S. 
black $1.10 per 100; .30-40 Krag, $1.75 per 190: 
22-15-60, $1.50 per 100; 50-70 black, $1.50 per 
190; .44 Old Colt. Wack, $1.35 per 100: Primers. 
rifle size, black $1.25 ner 1000: smokeless $1.50 
per 1910; Bullets: MJ. .30 cal. 220-gr. $1.50 
per 190; .22 cal. S.P. 70-gr. $1. per 100; 25 cal. 
SP.. 117-gr. $1. ner 100; .45-80 empty primed 
eases, excellent, $2.50 per 100. Money Orders 
or certified checks; transportation extra. E. D. 
Regad, Fredericktown, N. J. 807 
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lean When is a Gun 


Clean ? 


Shoots Straight ! 


A gun is clean only when the potassium chloride (salt) residue, left in the bore 
after firing, has been completely dissolved. If these primer salts remain in the bar- 
rel, they attract moisture and the result is after-corrosion, the most deadly enemy 
of modern firearms. This salt is not soluble in oil, and water itself causes rust— 
an alkali is needed for complete elimination. 


Dr. Huff, the noted authority on firearms, conducted a research for the War Depart- 
ment to determine the causes of after-corrosion. The result of this research was 
the development of Chloroil Solvent, the only alkali solvent on the market which 
will dissolve potassium chloride. Only one application is necessary for a complete 
cleaning and there is no sweating out. 


Si These Experts Should Know 


od 


Chloroil Solvent is used by the U. S. Navy and Marine Corps, at West Point and by the Haitien Gendarmes. 
It helped the successful American Olympic and International teams and has the official endorsement of the 
National Rifle Association of America. 


Major Townsend Whelen, a noted authority on all firearms matters says: ‘“The practical advantages of 
Chloroil are such that I am now using it exclusively.” 


Captain E. C. Crossman, nationally known sports writer concludes: ‘‘My conclusion is that for the difficult 
class of weapons, high power rifles, 22’s firing smokeless ammunition, 25-20 rifles, etc., this Chloroil is one 
of the finest cleaners available. All of the International teams, including Pan-American used this dope and 
you cannot hand to one of these hard boiled International men anything that does not deliver the goods when 
it is to go into his pet rifle.” 


Some of the other noted experts who unqualifiedly endorse Chloroil are: Brig. 
General Butler, Director of Public Safety, City of Philadelphia; Gunnery Ser- 
geant Morris Fisher, U. S. M. C. 1920, 1924 Olympic Rifle Champion, 1923, 
1924 World’s Individual Rifle Champion; Henry M. Bailey, Gunnery Sergeant, 
1924 Olympic Pistol Champion and Mr. Fred Etchen, Captain of the American 
Olympic Trapshooting Team. 


The Stazon Gun Kit 


Chloroil Solvent comes packaged in the attractive Gun Kit with its companion items, Stazon Gun 
Oil, the ideal lubricant and preservative; Stazon Gun Grease, to be used when putting up guns 
for an extended period and Stazon-Rustoff, a rust remover and preventor. The Stazon Gun Kit 
contains everything necessary for the complete care and preservation of your firearms. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry the Kit, send his name with $1.00; or a full-size trial bottle of Chloroil will 
be mailed on receipt of 35c. 


= _— 
Bolis Eye Insurance © 


GUN CLEANING HEADQUARTERS 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
364 Brown Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The mist of early morning dropped lazily around a 
little tent where two men sat, playing cards. A mile 
away the much-bombed city of Toul was awakening 
to another day. 


In the tent a phone rang. “Two German planes 
sighted, flying about 2000 metres over the city.” 


Two forms vanished from the tent. Two pursuit planes 
soared upward and began to circle toward Toul. A 
gun barked from the obscured sky. Suddenly the 
mechanics on the flying fie_d gave a yell—and a flam- 
ing plane with black crosses on its wings crashed in 
a nose dive. The noise had hardly subsided when an- 
other crash came on the opposite side of the field, and 
again the black cross was visible in the wreckage. 
This was April 14, 1918. The two men who left their card 
game so hurriedly were Lieut. Alan F. Winslow and Lieut. 
Douglas Campbell, of the 94th Aero Squadron. The two enemy 
planes were the first ships to be brought down by the American 


Air Service—the first chapter in a long book of brilliant 
achievement in the clouds. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history oi 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 





